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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


The age its latest decade shows, 

The wondrous autumn near its close, 
Revealing in its fateful span 

Unwonted ways of good to man. 
Imprisoned vapor speeds its course, 
Flies, quick with life, th’ electric force, 
Nature's demonic mysteries 

Are angels now that win and please. 


But dearer far to human ken 

The record of illustrious men. 

The gifts conveyed in measures wrought 
Of noble purpose and high thought. 
Above the wild industrial din, 

The race a hundred goals to win, 

The gatbered wealth, the rifled mine, 
Still sounds the poet’s song divine. 


The skill that marshals myriad hands 
For manhood’s task in many lands, 
Attunes her anvil by the lyre, 

And forges with Promethean fire. 


O Master of imperial lays! 

Crowned in the fulness of thy days, 
One heart that owned thy gracious spell 
Thy reverent mien remembers well. 


For mine it was, ere fell the snow 
Upon this head of long ago, 

My modest wreath to intertwine 
With richer offerings at thy shrine. 


A guest upon that day of days 

How leapt my heart to hymn thy praise; 
Yea, from that hour my spirit wore 

A high content unknown before. 


The past engulfs these echoes fond 

Thou and thy mates have passed beyond, 
And that fair festival appears 

Dim through the vista of long years. 


But love still keeps his watch below, 
When fades from sight the sunset glow, 
And at the challenge of thy name, 
Stirs in each heart the loyal flame. 


Still battling on the field of life, 
We break from the unequal strife, 
From task or pastime hasten all 
As at a vanished leader's call. 


Within the shadow of thy tent 

We read again thy testament, 

Review the treasure which thy art 
Bequeathed t’ enrich thy country’s heart. 


No gift whose precious bloom can fade, 

No holocaust on false shrine laid, 

A legacy of good untold, 

August as oracles of old, 

The wingéd word that cannot die— 

The world-transcending prophecy 
Cummington, Aug. 16, 1894. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion by Miss Isabel Howland, on page 
eight, and Our New York Letter, by Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, on page five, give 
admirable summaries of the proceedings 
at Albany. Evidently, only the unseat- 
ing of a Democratic delegation and the 
Opposition of the Republican leaders 
Prevented the submission of the Amend- 
ment to the voters. New York politics 
are always a puzzle to outsiders. Why 
Mr. Choate should have gone back on his 
suffrage record, and why the Republi- 
cans should have followed his example, 
While the Democrats gave a party major- 
ity for the Amendment, is something 
Which no one can easily explain. But 
in politics, as in daily life, ‘it is the un- 
expected that happens.” 


+ 
> 


27 to 22; a majority of the Democratic 
members of the New York Constitutional 
Convention voted for the Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment. 75 to 33; more than 
two-thirds of the Republican members of 
the Convention voted against it. Alas, 
for the degeneracy of the party of Lin- 
Coln and Seward and Wade and Chase 
and Sumner! 
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An anonymous report of division and 
discord among the Kansas suffragists, 
and of a quarrel between certain Eastern 








| speakers and the State Campaign (om- 


mittee, has appeared in several Kansas 
papers. We print today an authorized 
contradiction of these misstatements by 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the | 


Kansas Equal Suffrage Society. 


+o — 


The sensational statements made in the , 


Kansas State Journal of Topeka and the 


Kansas City Star, relative to an alleged | 


quarrel between the National-American 
W.S. A. and the Kansas Equal Suffrage 
Campaign Committee have no foundation 
in fact, and are authoritatively contra- 
dicted by the treasurer of the N. A. W. 
S. A., Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. She 
telegraphs: 


WARREN, OHIO, AUG 20. I know noth. 
ing about the alleged disagreement. All 
the money has been and will be sent to 
Kansas as subscribed. No one has ever 
suggested to the treasurer what should 
be done with such money. The money 
subscribed by Massachusetts was sent 
when received, and applied as directed 
by senders. 


=~@e> — 


The Maryland Prohibition party, in its 


platform, Aug. 10, demanded suffrage | 


for women, while the Michigan Prohibi- 
tion party, in its platform, Aug. 8, was 
silent on the question. 


SS 


Woman continues to pursue her con- | 
queripg way in New Zealand. The Lon- | 


don (Eng.) Star says: 
All the ladies of that colony who have 


_ attained the age of twenty-one are legally 


qualified to vote at Parliamentary elec- 
tions; a lady, Miss Yates, is the duly 
elected mayor of an important borough; 
another lady, Miss Lillian Edgar, has re- 
cently been elected a member of the gov- 
erning body of the University of Auck- 
land; and by the Jast mail we hear of the 
Jadies securing three out of the seven 
seats on a school board. 





——<oer_____—__ 


WOMAN’S DAY AT WORCESTER. 


Woman’s Day at the New England 
Agricultural Fair this year will be on 
Tuesday, Sept. 4. It promises to equal if 
not exceed in excellence that of last year. 
With such talented speakers as Mrs. Jalia 
Ward Howe, Miss Elizabeth U. Yates 


and Mrs. Mary Sargent Hopkins, a most | 


brilliant day is assured. 

The members of Suffrage Leagues in 
the State are most cordially invited to be 
present. All the railroads give reduced 
rates, and the Committee of Arrangements 
for the Fair promise greater attractions 


in the way of exhibits and entertain- | 


ments than in previous years. 

Electric cars run from the R. R. sta- 
tion direct to the Fair Grounds every two 
minutes. 


=~, 


MGR. SATOLLI AND THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The WOMAN’'s JOURNAL, like many 
other papers of the country, has inter- 
preted the recent letters of Mgr. Satolli, 
the representative of the Pope in Amer- 
ica, as a declaration in favor of temper- 
ance and total abstinenc’. He was un- 
derstood to have said that Catholics who 
are saloon-keepers and frequenters can- 
not have good standing in Catholic socie- 
ties, and as this implies ostracism and 
pevalties, Satolli’s letters have attracted 
more attention than any recent Encycli- 
cal of the Pope. 

But it appears that Mgr. Satolli meant 
no such thing. The letters were ad- 
dressed to Bishop Watterson, of Colum- 
bus, O., who had taken such radical 
ground on the subject of saloon-keeping 
and saloon-frequenting in his own dio- 


cese that his people had rebelled and | 


appealed to Satolli against him. Mgr. 
Satolli’s letters were written only in de- 
fence of Bishop Watterson’s authority. 
“The Catholic Church has never con- 
demned the reasonable and moderate use 
of spirituous beverages, nor has Mgr. 
Satolli, who is not a total abstinence man, 
but ‘takes a little wine for his stomach’s 
sake,’ etc., etc.” Furthermore, the apos- 
tolic delegate has ‘‘never declared it to 
be a scandal for Catholics to conduct a 
saloon,” ‘“‘never decreed that spirituous 
liquors should be banished from Catholic 
houses, or Catholic societies, or that 
Catholic saloon- keepers, because of their 
business, should be excluded from Catho- 
lic societies.” 

Thus writes Mgr. Shroeder, a professor 
of theology at the Catholic University in 


Washington, D.C. He speaks authorita- majority of men. The masses accept | 


tively for Mgr. Satolli, who does not 
want to get mixed up with the papers. 
| All this will be good news to the saloon- 
keepers, and to the liquor fraternity gen- 
,erally, the great majority of whom are 
members of the Catholic Church. 

When it is remembered that it is the 
liquor traffic in New York and Masse- 
chusetts, and everywhere, that stands 
right across the way, hindering woman 
suffrage, and every other beneficent re- 
form, the declaration said to have been 
made by Mgr. Satolli, ‘‘that the Catholic 
Chureh has no hostility to woman suf- 
| frage”’ must be taken with many grains 
of salt. 


Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
ee ee 


| WOMEN THEIR OWN EMANCIPATORES§ 


GREAT NECK, N. Y., Au@. 22, 1894. 

Senator Hoar, in the August Century, 
says: 

What single step toward the emancipa- 
tion of women has been taken in obedi- 
ence to their desire? I think it is quite 
doubtful whether the women of Turkey 
would be allowed to go abroad with un- 
veiled faces if the question were left now 
| to their decision, and the other sex dis- 
approved. The admission of married 
women to control their own property, 
which has come to pass within a genera- 
tion, is due to the law-making sex, and I 
think there was quite as much hesitation 
| and opposition to it on the part of women 
| as on the part of men. Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell said in my hearing, the other 
| day. that the various successive changes 
| that have taken place in regard to the 
| person and property and educational and 
| presecstonal liberties of women during 

the last fifty years were made before a 
| majority of the women asked for them, 
| and even ion spite of the disapproval of a 

majority of women. She added that when 
| a merchant, in a town in Maine, for the 

first time employed a woman in his store, 
| the men in the place boycotted the store, 
| and the women upheld the men; that 

when Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell studied 

medicine, the women refused to speak to 
| her, and that their contemptuous and irri- 
| tating attitude was more painful than any 
| masculine objection; that in India the 
| masses of Hindu women are so much op- 
posed to the idea of education, that when 
| a progressive Hindu proposed to educate 
| his daughter, the other women of that 
| family threatened to commit suicide. 

These ideas have been so often repeated 
and enlarged upon that it is time they 
were rectified, and the sex vindicated. The 
one marked peculiarity of this reform is 
that the women have fought their own 
battle, against creeds, codes and conven- 
| tionalisms, in the face of the powers of 
the State, the Church, and society at large. 

We are not indebted to ‘the law-making 
sex” for one step in progress. Every 

| concession has been wrung from our op- 
| ponents. The page of history is black 
| with the oppressions of women, lightened 
only by their own protests and appeals. 
| To confine myself to my own State of 
|New York, these facts I can vouch for. 

Woman has declared her own wrongs, 
| and pressed their consideration on ‘‘the 
law-making sex.” 
| Before the Married Woman’s Property 
| Bill was passed, in 1848, Ernestine Rose, 
| Paulina Wright and myself petitioned 
| the Legislature for seven years, discuss- 
| ing the question with many successive 
| committees and with the members of the 

Constitutional Convention of 1847. We 
| had no public hearings, for we had not 
thought it possible at that time to secure 
snch a privilege. Many women, being 
assured that their names would never be 
made public, signed the petitions. Then 
the women of this State petitioned with- 
out cessation for thirteen years for 
other civil rights, pleading their cases in 
public meetings, and before legislative 
committees. They asked for the right to 
their own wages, to do business in their 
own name, to make contracts, to sue or 
be sued, to make a will, and to own their 
/ children. These were, one by one, 
grudgingly conceded—the latter revoked 
almost as soon as passed, and not re- 
stored until two years ago. 

To secure all this, Miss Anthony and 
other coadjutors travelled all over the 
State, held meetings in every county, 
and circulated petitions from door to door, 
enduring ridicule and every variety of 
persecution that men could suggest. We 
then circulated petitions for the right of 
suffrage, for an equal place in the world 
of work, in the trades and professions, in 
the schools and colleges. 

To say that a majority of women did 
not make these demands has no special 

_ significance, as no progressive step in 

human affairs was ever advocated by a 


things as they are, from love of ease, 
timidity, and a bliad faith in the rulings 
of Providence, being trained to believe 
that things as they are are right. 

Fear of the same powers kept the Turk- 
ish woman veiled in her harem, the Hindu 
widow on the funeral pile; and it recon- 
ciles some American women to disfran- 
| chisement. But there are many amongall 
| these that would lead the way to freedom, 
| if they knew the right path. 
| When a stable is on fire, it is almost 
impossible to get a horse out. Is it be- 
cause horses love to be burned that they 
refuse life and liberty? No; it is because 
they feel at home in the stable that has 
been tothem a place of safety and repose. 





them. 

When the first woman’s convention 
was held in New York, demanding politi- 
cal equality, it was followed at once by 
| Similar conventions and demands in Ohio, 
Indiana and Massachusetts. Women 
wrote the calis, the resolutions, the 
speeches, and presided over the conven- 
tions. 

Women have demanded political equal- 
ity for nearly half a century, and as yet 
the .lawmakers have conceded the right 
in only two States. Should these victories 
be attributed to the women who have 
travelled all over the country, holding 
meetings, circulating literature and peti- 
tions, writing arguments for papers and 
magazives for all these years, or to ‘the 
law-making sex,’’ that has listened, and at 
last, moved by a sense of justice, done its 
duty? 

We must remember the tremendous 
pressure brought to bear to hold women 
in bondage. Not only all the powers of 
earth—laws and constitutions—but the 
decrees of Heaven, the Scriptures and re- 
ligious superstitions. When Massachu- 
setts finally enfranchises the women of 
that State, as she must do in the near 
future, shall we attribute the victory to 
‘*the law-making sex,” with all the frivo- 
lous objections they have put forth, or to 
the patient, persevering efforts and able 
arguments of Lucy Stone and her coad- 
jutors for nearly half a century ? 

The spirit of ‘the law-making sex” 
has been so hostile, so bitter, so vulgar in 
its manifestations, that many a refined, 
noble man has declared himself ashamed 
of his sex. For all along the way we 
have found some fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons ready to help us fight 
the battle, which it was their sacred duty 
todo. As tothe vast majority of men, 
when I think of the treatment women 
have received from the press, the pulpit 
and the politicians when women first took 
their rightful places in the colleges, the 
trades and professions—when they made 
their first demands for larger liberty— 
my only wonder is that any woman 
dared to protest or petition. When 
women are fully emancipated they must 
not forget that they are indebted tg them- 
selves, and not to the chivalry of ‘‘the 
law-making sex.” 

To Mary Wolstoncraft, Frances Wright, 
Ernestine L. Rose, Abigail Adams, Mar- 
tha Otis Warren, Hannah Lee Corbin, 
Abby Kelly Foster, Margaret Fuller, 
Harriet Martineau, Frances Power Cobb, 
and many other brave women, eloquent 
speakers and writers, are we indebted for 
the measure of freedom we now enjoy. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


$= 


WOMEN VOTERS IN COLORADO, 





All parties in Colorado welcome women 
workers. ‘The Denver Republican says: 


According as the Colorado women vote 
at the approaching election, will the cause 
of woman suffrage all over the United 
States where it has not yet been estab- 
lished be advanced or retarded. Colorado 
women should take this into considera- 


tion. \ 
The Rocky Mountain News (Populist) 
says: 


Mrs. Buell is at home after a good 
week’s work in Eastern Colorado. No 
time should be lost in securing her ser- 
vices for the entire campaign. She makes 
friends and converts everywhere, and is 
a most eloquent speaker. She has been 
urged to go to Kansas, and if she will 
consent, the suffragists will make an effort 
to raise money for her expenses. While 
she would be a power to the women in our 
sister State, Colorado cannot afford to let 
her go. No outsider understands Color- 
rado’s needs so well as our own Colorado 
women. Miss Cadwell, the sweet singer, 
is doing excellent service for the People’s 
party. Longfellow well says, ‘‘Music is 
the universal language of mankind;” a 





sweet voice can always win its way. 


The intense light blinds and frightens | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary WILKuns has written a new 
story with a suggestive title,‘‘A New- 
England Prophet.” It is to appear in 
Harper's. 

Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has been 
appointed an honorary president of a sec- 
tion of the International Congress of Hy- 
giene and Demography, to be held at 
Budapest from September 1 to Septem- 
ber 9. 

Miss Mary LITHEGON, of Manistee, 
Mich., who recently inherited a fortune 
of $800,000 by the death of an uncle in 
Glasgow, Scotland, wili take a course in 
medicine at Ann Arbor and finish her 
studies in Paris. 

Miss KATHARINE L. SHARP, the libra- 
rian of Armour Institute, Chicago, has in 
charge the department of library science 
in that institute, and has been so success- 
ful both in material and training, that 
seven out of the ten students of the past 
year have already secured positions for 
next year in various libraries. 


Mrs. MARGARET SANGSTER is a mem- 
ber of several clubs; she is also corre- 
sponding secretary of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions. In addition to attending to 
the duties devolving upon her in this 
capacity and to her many literary labors, 
she finds time for occasional domestic du- 
ties, and is a skilful housekeeper. 

Mrs. ELLEN A. RICHARDSON is rapidly 
arranging the details of the Home De- 
partment for the Food Exposition, which 
is to be held in Boston in October. She 
has already interested many from other 
lands and in different sections of our own 
country through her connection with the 
Columbian Expvusition, and her recent 
trip to California and Mexico. 

THE BARONESS DE LANGENAU, of Vi- 
enna, widow ofaformer minister from 
the Austrian Court to Russia, has taken 
the vice-presidency of the W. C. T. U. 
for that country. The Baroness devotes 
all her varied gifts to the well-being of 
those who need help. She has opened a 
home for servant girls, a mission for post- 
men, and a chapel for the Wesleyan mis- 
sionary—a German sent out under the 
auspices of the London Society. 

Miss AMANDA M. Way was one of the 
charter members of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association, organized in 1851, 
and a co-worker with the late Dr. Mary 
F. Thomas. Miss Way’s special field of 
work has been with the Order of Good 
Templars, and for over forty years she 
has been speaking for temperance and 
woman suffrage. For many years she 
has been a resident of Kansas, but she is 
spending the summer at New Whatcom, 
Washington. 

Miss SADIE MONROE SwIFT, the clever 
official reporter of the Middlesex and 
Barnstable terms of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, who won the distinc- 
tion of being the first and youngest woman 
to be officially recognized in Buston as a 
court stenographer, has made another 
record. This summer she rode on her 
wheel to Yarmouth from Boston, over a 
route 88 1-2 miles long, in less than ten 
hours, on an extremely hot day, being 
the first woman to make the run. 

Mrs. BEATRICE POTTER WEBB, who is 
said to have inspired William Black to 
write Sunrise, and to have suggested the 
Princess Casamassima to Henry James, is 
probably the richest and most beautiful 
woman in the Socialist ranks. She comes 
of a wealthy and intellectual family, and 
was educated by Herbert Spencer, but in- 
stead of devoting herself to society, she 
joined the Socialists, tried work in differ- 
ent shops, wrote such vigorous articles 
on ‘‘sweating” that Parliament took up 
the matter, and at last married Mr. 
Sidney Webb. They are now living in 
East End lodgings on about three hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

Miss Comstock, who is president of 
the Comstock Banking Company in Green 
City, and cashier of the Comstock Castle 
Bank in Green Castle, Mo., is probably 
one of the youngest bank officers in|the 
country. She entered the bank at,Green 
City in March, 1889, as assistant cashier 
and bookkeeper, which position she filled 
in all its various duties. In September, 
1892, the owners of that bank organized 
one in Green Castle, when they made 
Miss Comstock president of the old_bank 
and cashier of the new one. As the presi- 
dert and directors of the latter bank live 
at some distance from it, Miss Comstock 
has the real work of the bank to do. 








THE LAW OF LIBERTY. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., AUG., 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Like liberty, and like government, suf- 
frage has had its infancy. It has been 
wrapped in swaddling bands and cradled 
within narrow limits. Although the edi- 
tor of the NV. Y. Evening Post allows him- 
self to admit that *‘the belief in the value 
of the suffrage, as an elevating and educa- 
ting agency, may not have declined since 
it was given to the negroes in 1865,” yet 
his restrictive spirit seeks to find excuse 
for regretting that it was ever given to 
the negroes by declaring that ‘‘the feel- 
ing that it is too expensive an agency, for 
the country at large, has steadily grown 
since the close of the war!” Is it indeed 
too expensive a thing tobe just? Too ex- 
pensive to give a man the thing he pays 
for? We pay for freedom, not for re- 
straint. The negroes contribute to the 
general wealth; they are taxpayers like 
all other citizens. Shall tribute be de- 
manded of them to support an institution 
concerning the direction of which they 
have no voice, nor the privilege of that 
educational training that would come of 
active participation in its affairs? Does 
the negro, after more than a century of 
slavery, and little more than thirty years 
to recover from its effects, show less wis- 
dom in the use of his new power than our 
senators and representatives show in the 
use they make of a position and power 
for which they have received special 
training? To some of us the present 
moment, at least, seems unfortunately 
chosen for pointing comparisons between 
the high and the low, in the mere social 
scale, with any hope of advantage to the 
high. Yet the editor of the Post, because 
he perceives that the suffrage has not, as 
yet, completed its educative and elevating 
work upon the so-recently-enfranchised 
negro, nor ‘‘made statesmen of every 
Irish or German peasant who has managed 
to reach our shores,” is shorn of faith in 
those classes of his fellow-men, though 
still filled with unaccountable faith in 
himself and in the at-present well-fed, 
well-clothed, and altogether comfortable 
class with which he, himself, is by for- 
tune allied ; and he boldly asserts that the 
‘transcendental view of politics” which 
dares to indulge hopes for the race and 
faith in humanity is in more disrepute 
than at any time since the war. If that 
were true, it would take small knowledge 
of history, and small skill in prophecy to 
predict the nearness of our political end. 

This restrictive view, he adds, ‘“‘perhaps 
ought not to effect the consideration 
given to the claims of women, but it 
does.” Certainly it does! It is only 
natural that it should! Let all restric- 
tionists carry their theory to its logical 
conclusion and give it broad application. 
That is what the suffragists and all lovers 
of freedom desire to do and to have done 
with their theory. 

It is not strange that the Post should be 
able to add, concerning their presentation 
of their case by the leading suffragists, 
that ‘‘it would require much larger 
powers cf persuasion than they seem to 
possess to overcome the prejudice against 
woman in politics” which he and others 
like him feel. It is not to be expected 
that such blindness and prejudice will be 
touched by “large prophecy or broad 
statement.’’ Prejudice is apt to be dull 
and hard to move. Was it ever known to 
have the open ear, the clear, quick sight, 
the beating pulse of Reason? Has it not 
duly inherited the hardened heart of 
Pharaoh, refusing to lift the iron hand of 
bondage from its supposed possessions? 

Our other friend of restriction, The 
Outlook, tells us that we have at last ‘‘hit 
upon what is called universal suffrage,” 
and not only urges us to be content there- 
with, but adds a little would-be prodding 
by declaring that this so-called universal 
suffrage is ‘‘morally right!’ 

Happily, however, the instinct of truth 
and justice is stronger in the human breast 
than reliance upon the arbitrary dictate 
ef any one man. And that instinct will 
not be satisfied with any ‘‘so-called uni- 
versal suffrage,” but will press its de- 
mands until it receives a true universal 
suffrage. The race, as a race, will never 
idealize backward or downward, although 
some few individuals may wish to try the 
experiment. The true instinct, the saving 
instinct, is that of the sweet child-spirit 
that Frances Hodgson Burnett has given 
us in “Sara Crewe;” though the outward 
trappings of her princely state have been 
taken from her, she still feels within the 
motives of her high origin, and will keep 
alive the ideal of her destiny by ‘‘suppos- 
ing,” and by acting as much as she can, 
and will die with her ideal rather than 
abandon it. Itis thus with that portion 
of our race that recognizes its origin and 
its destiny to be in God. 

That, in our own country, there should 
always have been such decided restriction 
of suffrage on the basis of sex (except 
in New Jersey from 1770-1807) isa fact 
d:fficult to understand or explain. Doubt- 
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less women themselves have been largely 
responsible for it; for, beyond doubt, the 
large majority of women have not, until 
the present moment, wished for is; or, if 
they have wished, they have not wished 
themselves or anybody else into working. 
And I fear there are many, even today, 
who know nothing of the untiring efforts, 
the denials and rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments of the brave band of consecrated 
women who raised our ideals for us more 
than fifty years ago, and who have en- 
dured all the hardships that come upon 
those that open up new fields. Into the 
fruits of their labors we are about to 
enter. Too much honor we can not give 
to them. Too much honor we can not 
give to those equally brave men whose 
true instincts led them quickly to per- 
ceive the inherent justice of woman’s de- 
mand for suffrage, and whose loyalty to 
right has kept them the staunch friends 
of woman’s cause. And woman’s cause is 
the cause of righteousness. 

The remark was made to me recently, 
“I do not like the word ‘rights’ in con- 
nection with this question; it savors of 
contention and antagonism.” That this 
was said in all sincerity does not save it 
from being the expression partly of igno- 
rance, partly of a very narrow view of a 
broad and deep question. ‘It is a ques- 
tion,’’ says the Hon. Johp D. Long, ‘‘that 
involves the elements of the profoundest 
principles of human progress.” It is, 
and is essentially, a question of right! 
Strip it of this quality and you take from 
it its very life. It is no wonder that the 
men and women who regard it as a ques- 
tion of ‘‘political expediency” do not feel 
warm in regard to it; that they are apa- 
thetic, and do not wish to be worried into 
working for or against it; that they can 
declare concerning it, ‘‘there is no injus- 
tice to be rectified, no justice to be done.” 
Who ever burned the midnight oil, or 
labored, or fought for ‘‘expediency?” If 
there is no injustice to be rectified, the 
suffragists may well be counted bores 
and disturbers of our peace. 

But for those who feel that suffrage is 
both their duty and their right, there can 
be no rest until that right is acknowl- 
edged, and the goal of freedom to perform 
their duty is won. L. R. NYE. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TEN OBJECTIONS TO DISENFRANCHISE- 
. MENT. 





WEATHERFORD, TEXAS, AUG. 10, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The opponents of woman suffrage have 
long bored us with a multitude of weak 
objections to the measure. Such objec- 
tions should be heard with candor and 
answered with due respect. It is usually 
an easy task to show that they are un- 
philosophical, and repugnant to reason 
and common sense. It is well to have 
these objections offered ; they often afford 
opportunities of presenting counter-argu- 
ments in a forcible manner. I shall now 
endeavor to retaliate by offering a few 
really valid and unanswerable objections 
to woman’s disenfranchisement. 

1. It violates the doctrine of the polit- 
ical equality of all citizens, as taught in 
the Declaration of Independence, since it 
denies to one half of our citizens any 
voice in the government. 

2. It perpetrates the grievous injustice 
of ‘taxation without representation,” as 
many women pay taxes who are not 
allowefl any expression of choice as to 
how their money shall be used. 

3. It is contrary to the American idea 
that the just powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the governed, 
because women are governed, yet deprived 
of the ballot—the only possible form of 
consent. 

4. It deprives woman of her only ade- 
quate and effective weapon of defence and 
protection, inasmuch as she is unable 
physically to wield any other, and must 
rely on intellectual and moral forces for 
her preservation. 

5. It takes from woman one of the most 
cogent reasons for the higher and broader 
acquisition of knowledge in regard to 
public affairs, since she has no voice in 
the decision of questions relating to the 
welfare of society. 

6. It gives rise to many unjust legal 
discriminations against women, as seen 
in our laws concerning marriage and 
divorce, the custody of children, the 
rights of property, and many other things 
in which men and women are equally 
interested. 

7. It makes the ‘‘odious penalty of dis- 
enfranchisement” perpetual, by basing it 
upon sex—a natural condition which can- 
not be changed—instead of on acquired 
qualifications such as age, education, in- 
telligence, etc. Minors can outgrow their 
disabilities, and vote when they reach the 
legal age; aliens can secure the same 
privilege by naturalization; but women 
must suffer lifelong disenfranchisement 
solely because of their sex. 

8. It degrades woman by classing her 
with minors, idiots, and criminals. Minors 





are not allowed to vote because they have 
‘not the necessary age; idiots cannot vote 


because they lack the needed intelligence ; 
convicted felons do not vote because they 
have forfeited that right by their crimes 
against society; but our wives, mothers, 
and sisters are excluded for no other 
cause than that of being women. Our 
opponents with their lips declare their 
high regard for woman; but by their ac- 
tions and policy they are striving to keep 
her in this degrading position. 

9. The disenfranchisement of woman 
violates the spirit of our national Consti- 
tution, which declares, in effect, that 
women are citizens. Webster defines the 
word ‘‘citizen’”’ to mean ‘‘a person, native 
or naturalized, who bas the privilege of 
voting for public officers, and who is quali- 
fied to fill offices in the gift of the peo- 
ple.” The right of suffrage, then, inheres 
in citizenship ; and women, being citizens, 
are clearly entitled to exercise it. No 
State has a constitutional right to exclude 
any citizen from voting merely because 
such citizen happens to be of the female 
sex. 

10. Dr. Franklin, the Revolutionary 
patriot and philosopher, truly said: 
“Liberty, or freedom, consists in having 
an actual share in the appointment of 
those who frame the laws. . . . Those 
who have no voice or vote in the electing 
of representatives do not enjoy liberty.” 

If these observations are correct, then 
we have twelve million citizens in the 
United States to day who do not enjoy 
liberty in the full, round sense of the 
term. Let us speedily do away with 
this monumental injustice, so inconsistent 
with the true idea of liberty and civiliza- 
tion. Rev. B. W. WILLIAMS. 
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FRENCH OBSTACLES TO MARRIAGE, 


Sexual irregularities, in France, are 
largely due to legal obstacles to marriage. 
Workmen, small shopkeepers, and such 
people know that they must lose several 
days in complying with the preliminaries, 
and, as a consequence, often abandon all 
idea of entering into the holy bonds at all. 
The present bill attempts to simplify 
the rules laid down in the code. For 
instance, the future husband, up to the 
age of twenty-five, and the future wife, 
up to the age of twenty, must not only 
obtain the formal consent of their par- 
ents, attested by a notary, but of their 
grandfathers and grandmothers, if their 
parents are dead. Sometimes the latter 
live in different districts, hundreds of 
miles away from the parties most inter- 
ested. Yet in the present state of the 
law their formal consent must be verified 
by the officials of the commune where 
the young people reside. The new meas- 
ure allows the verification of consent by 
the officials of the commune where the 
parents or grandparents reside to hold 
good. After the ages specified the con- 
sent of the ‘‘ancetres” is not, indeed, 
necessary, but it must be requested three 
times in three successive months, in what 
are styled ‘‘sommations respectueuses,” 
before a valid union can be contracted. 
The bill proposes to do away with two of 
these. Why it should not do away with 
them altogether it is hard to see. Surely 
a man who has attained the age when he 
may be a legislator or even president of 
his country, might be allowed to marry 
without needing the approval of his 
grandmother! 
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PLEASANT EPISODE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





OxFORD, ENGLAND, JULY 29, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On our way from Tintern Abbey to 
Oxford we stopped at Gloucester, for a 
visit to the noble cathedral, which has 
really grown from the foundation of a 
nunnery by the first Christian king of 
Mercia, about the year 670. Our arrival 
was too late for a sight of the interior 
that evening, but we were glad to walk 
about the splendid building, and in and 
out of the ancient gateways that are the 
remains of the Benedictine Abbey which 
succeeded the nunnery. An open door- 
way looked inviting. Venturing to avail 
ourselves of its promise, we soon found 
ourselves within the elegant cloisters, 
celebrated for their fan-vaulting, which 
the Dean told us was invented and first 
executed by the masons of Gloucester. 
The cloisters surround the Dean's private 
garden, which, at that hour, contained 
not only its own blossoms, but also a 
company of young girls making their way 
to the Chapter-house, for what we were 
assured would be ‘‘a most interesting 
educational function.”’ 

We were cordially invited to remain, 
and gladly availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to witness the distribution of prizes 
to the girls of the high school—one of the 
church schools—and to listen to the in- 
teresting speeches made by the Dean, 
who presided, and by the mistress of the 
college for women at Cheltenham—the 
guest of the evening. The leading 
thought of the addresses was the great 





change during this century in the edu- 
cation of girls. The Dean of the Cathe- 
dral’gave it as his opinion that this will 
be named as one of the marked character- 
istics of the century, and he predicted 
that before many years have passed, the 
great universities of England will open 
all their privileges to girls. 

When a clergyman of the neighboring 
church of St. Michael’s moved a vote of 
thanks to the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral for the use of the historic 
Chapter-house in the interest of the High 
School for girls, he also said that the 
Dean and Chapter should be grateful that 
a girls’ school thus comp)+tes the Cathe- 
dral institution. The Dean heartily as- 
sented to this, and declared that it was 
only making reparation, since the Cathe- 
dral itself was really an outgrowth from 
a nunnery. 

It was a most interesting experience to 
spend an evening in the venerable Chap- 
ter-house, of Norman architecture; and 
especially this evening, when it re- 
ceived a a new consecration to broader 
human service. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
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“NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL.” 





Concerning the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, in the New York Constitutional 
Convention, Miss Harriet May Mills 
writes to the Woman's Tribune as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Edward Lauterbach, of New York, 
is our leader on the floor—a most earnest 
and able one. He was supported in the 
committee by Hon. John Bigelow and 
Gideon Tucker, of New York, and Hon. 
Mirabeau T. Towns, of Brooklyn. Judge 
Titus, of New York; Augustus Frank, 
of Warsaw, and many more, are most 
actively at work in our behalf. They all 
feel that our chances of success are ex- 
cellent. None of the suffragists of New 
York need despair, nor feel that the com- 
mittee’s report is final. We expect to 
win. It will be strange if a majority of 
these 170 men dare disregard a petition of 
more than 600,000 citizens of the State. 
If they should venture to disregard it, a 
Legislature will not, we feel confident, 
especially in face of a large vote in the 
Convention. But we do not consider the 
possibility of failure yet. The outlook is 
too bright for that. 

We have suffered possible loss in the 
unseating, last week, of the whole dele- 
gation from the Sixth Senate District. 
Four of the five were on our side. Their 
successors will, we hope, follow in their 
footsteps in this respect, though they are 
not of the same party. 

To-day comes the report of the death of 
Mr. Van Denberg, delegate from Amster- 
dam, who had ceclared himself in favor 
of submission of the amendment to the 
voters. This may lead to adjournment, 
and another delay in debate. 
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THE SHREVEPORT HYPATIA CLUB. 





SHREVEPORT, LA., AUG. 7, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Noticing in your admirable JOURNAL, 
which comes weekly into the home 
where I am living, that you mark every 
sign of woman’s progress all over the 
country, I thought perhaps you might be 
glad to hear of our Woman’s Club here 
in Shreveport. I earnestly hoped for a 
suffrage club, but things did not seem 
ripe for that. However, Hypatia is next 
best, for we are devoted strictly to 
affairs of State—ethics, economics and 
politics. 

We do not intend to side-track to the 
inevitable refuge of the anti-suffrage 
club — biographies, poetic effusions and 
cooking receipts. Not that we think such 
things out of our sphere. Far from it. 
The club is new. The enclosed clipping 
is a notice of our first literary meeting. 
In the future I may be proud to say 
that I was the first to address the club, 
however much I may have fallen short 
of what I would like to have done. 

Before long we will discuss woman 
suffrage. I hope that this will be a step- 
ping-stone to a suffrage club. About 
two-thirds of the ladies of the club are 
strong suffragists at heart. As for me, I 
cling to the cause of suffrage for women 
as the only solution of the outrageous, 
one-sided standard of morality. If I did 
not have this hope and faith I would be 
a cynic, trusting none, believing in none. 

I am full of energy, and have always 
sought to bury every trouble with work 
—work, if possible, to remedy the cause 
of the trouble. In this great fight for 
right, if I only had something I could do! 
If there were only some part of the great 
system that might devolve on me! My 
prayer each night is that I may have 
some part in stamping out the social 
evil, which, more than anything else, 
blackens and withers the beauty of 
earth. 

‘‘Lord, place me in thy concert, 
Give one note to my poor reed.”’ 

The tracts and JOURNAL and Colwnn I 

distribute whenever I can. Blessings on 


your noble sheet. 
M. E. ComEGys. 


The Louisiana papers give ‘‘Hypatia”’ 
generous recognition like the following: 
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SHREVEPORT’S HYPATIA. 


Progress in thought is the trend of the 
times, and the intellectual tone of Shreve. 
port society has been quickened by the 
organization of Hypatixa—a body of cul. 
tured women banded together for socia] 
improvement and a study of the live ig. 
sues of the day. Hypatia came into be. 
ing at the opening of the summer season 
—an offspring of the broad minds of 
Mmes. T. M. Comegys and W. A. Bailie 
who. recognizing the need of its stimula. 
ting influence in our intellectual life, per. 
fected organization with the following 
officers and members: Mrs. J. M. Foster 
president; Mmes. W. A. Bailie and W. B 
Scofi:ld, vice presidents; Miss Margaret 
Scofield, secretary and treasurer; and 
Mrs. T. M. Comegys, corresponding sec. 
retary. Members—Mmes. Randolph, Bai. 
lie, Hunt, Williams, Gray, Taylor, Har. 
grove, J. M. and W. H. Foster, Scofield 
Harp, Mayer, Tomkies, Shuttleworth’ 
Lindsay, Wise, Comegys, Misses Scofield 
and Tal'y. 

A zealous interest and activity h 
marked the deliberations of Hypatls ion 
the first. ‘'wo meetings are held a month 
one for business, the other for social and 
literary diversion, when music, papers on 
current topics, and discussions ‘ graye 
and gay” are features of the program, 
The successful growth of the parent 
Hypatia should light the way to the or. 
ganization of vigorous branches by other 
clever women of our community, for 
Hypatia is not narrowed by limitations 
but presents a broad ground for all bright- 
minded and progressive members of the 
~~ to meet os 

mong the papers read at Hypa 
‘Lessons of the Strike,” by Mrs.Hosks 
Tomkies, and ‘The Aims of Hypatia,” by 
| my T. M. Comegys, have been notably 

It affords us pleasure to-day to re 
duce Mrs. Comegys’s able ana ractical 
presentation of the purposes of ypatia, 
and the requirements essential to the 
maintenance of its high spirit, 

Not long since the Picayune published 
& very pretty account of Shreveport’s 
Hypatia, giving Mrs. Comegys the fol- 
lowing graceful mention: ‘Mrs. T. M, 
Comegys is the eldest daughter of Mr. 
J. M. Foster, a prominent planter and 
influential citizen of Caddo. She is the 
wife of Dr. T. M. Comegys, the mother 
of two charming little daughters, a model 
housekeeper, and a young woman charm. 
ing in manner, gay in spirit and intel- 
“oe in taste.” ; 

e next meeting of Hypatia will 
owe at Mrs. Scofield’s on the 15th, at 6.30 


We commend to our readers Mrs. Com- 
egys’s admirable paper, ‘‘How to Make 
Hypatia an Ideal Club.” 





WILL THE CO-EDUCATED CO-EDYCATE? 

In the July Forum, Mrs. Martha F. 
Crow, of Chicago University, presents a 
spirited summary of the answers of 
women graduates of co-educational col 
leges to the question, ‘‘Will the co-edu- 
cated co-educate their children?” The 
question was submitted to all married 
members of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz who graduated before 1875. Of 
these there were 180, and “‘the prayer for 
answer by return mail was responded to 
by 133,” indicating an uncommon interest 
in the question. One hundred and nine 
of the answers were unreservedly in 
favor of co-education, twenty reservedly 
so, three strongly in favor of separate 
schools, and one undecided. Either the 
letters were remarkably well written, or 
Mrs. Crow has a genius for editing. The 
following are a few of the replies given: 

The association [of young men and 
women] is intellectually an inspiration, 
socially a benefit, and morally a restraint. 

It is in the interest of woman’s advance- 
ment that men should learn increasingly 
to respect her intellect, and also that she 
herself should discover that she has an 


intellect that can cope with man’s without 
disparagement. 


The constant association tends to lessen 
rather than create the desire for each 
other’s society. 

It leads to a broader sympathy, a truer 
understanding between men and women} 
and it tends to banish that consciousness 
of sex which is inimical to purity of mind. 

The letter of one of the few in favor of 
separate education is quoted by Mrs. Crow 
almost entire. In brief, it says: 

I think a course in a co-educational col- 
lege is less protected and agreeable, 
socially, for a girl than a course in a girls’ 
college. I do not think I should send my 
daughter to a co-educational institution 
unless she could live at home at the same 
time. 

The subject of co-educational marriages 
is frequently touched upon in the corre- 
spondence. ‘‘Sixteen,” says Mrs. Crow, 
‘**mention the fact that they have united in 
marriage with a college mate, and the 
exclamation has usually a note of jubi- 
lancy unmistakably spontaneous.”—Out- 
look. 


a 
> 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


A meeting of the Board of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be 
held in St. Louis, Mo., Oct 5. On Oct. 
11, the Illinois club presidents will meet 
in Chicago to form a State federation. 

The Maine State Federation of Clubs 
will hold its annual meeting with the 
Woman’s Literary Union of Auburn and 
Lewiston, Oct. 10, 11 12. One of the 
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topics for discussion will be ‘Women on 
the School Board.” 

Mrs. H P. B. Stevens, who has so ably 
edited the Woman’s Club Department in 
the Portland (Me.) Transcript Monthly, 
has given up that work on account of 
other cares. Her successor is Mrs. Caro- 
line W. D. Rich. 

A resolution was passed at the last 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Woman's Clubs: 
Resolved. That the members of the 
thirty-six clubs of which this federation 
is composed declare it to be their convic- 
tion that the standard of morality and 
purity by which their own sex is judged 
js equally binding upon men, and thata 
deviation from that accepted standard 
which debars the one person from social 
and public life should debar the other 
also. 

The Milwaukee Woman’s Club, under 
the presidency of the wife of the present 
governor of Wisconsin, created the stock 
company for the building of the Athe- 
naum, the first literary institute which 
the city possessed, and which, like the 
New Century clubhouse in Philadelphia, 
paid five per cent. upon its investment the 
first year—the business being managed 
solely by women. 

Among the papers to be presented to 
the Manhattan (Kan.) Domestic Science 
Club during the coming year will be one 
on “Light Housekeeping for a Family of 
Four,” by a lady who for years has been 
superintendent of a department in the 
State Agricultural College; and the paper 
is to be enforced by members of the club 
who have experimented one week, and 
give results in regard to ‘ trouble, time 
and expense.”” Other papers will be, 
‘How to be Independent of the Daily 
Market,” ‘‘Some Cheap, Neglected 
Foods,” ‘Recently Introduced Foods,” 
‘‘Wastefulness of Food.” F M.A. 


~~ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Madame Gounod and her son are mak- 
ing the journal of the great composer 
ready for publication. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Spencer, a colored wo- 
man of Providence, R. I., has just cele- 
brated her hundredth birthday. She was 
born in New York when the State coun- 
tenanced slavery, and, in fact, was the 
slave of one David Ogsbury for twenty 
years. 

Miss Dhaubai Fardovjee Banajee, an 
eighteen-year old Bombay girl, has suc- 
ceeded in getting one of her pictures hung 
in the Paris Salon. She won some prizes 
in India from the Bombay art society, and 
deciding that she would rather be an in- 
dependent person, according to Western 
standards, than to marry and live in the 
Indian fashion. She is the first Indian 
woman to go to Europe to study art. 

Ada Negri, the Italian poetess, has 
brought suit for libel against seventy-eight 
Italian newspapers. Signorina Negri, 
before she became famous, was a school 
teacher in Motta Visconti, the native 
place of President Carnot’s murderer, 
who was among her pupils. The papers 
declare that the crime of the murderer 
was indirectly due to the teachings of 
the poetess, whose ideas are extremely 
radical. 

The Dallas News has given the Texas 
suffragists a column in its weekly and 
Sunday daily for woman suffrage items. 
Mrs. Annie E. Smythe is in charge of that 
work. The News is the leading paper of 
the State. A duplicate edition is pub- 
lished in Galveston, and suffrage will have 
the benefit of that circulation also. The 
Texas Farm and Ranch is also debating 
suffrage. The antis in Texas, as else- 
where, are helping the cause beautifully. 

The Premier of New Zealand has re- 
cently been waited upon by a deputation 
of ladies who asked that women should 
be accorded the right to become members 
of Parliament. Mr. Seddon, in replying 
to the arguments of the ladies, acknowl- 
edged that the right to sit in Parliament 
was the logical outcome of the enfran- 
chisement of women, but he thought 
they should first politically educate them- 
Selves before being granted the higher 
privilege. 

Mrs. S. A. Blaisdell, wife of a Lewiston 
clergyman, invented a window-screen, 
about two years ago, with an opening at 
the top large enough to allow the fly to 
Pass out, and so arranged that he cannot 
Come in. Her house has been screened 
two summers with these screens, and in 
that time neither has the fiy-driver nor 
fly-killer been brought from the place 
where they had always been kept as a 
necessary help to good home-keeping. 
The invention has been patented and the 
8Creens are being introduced this season, 
says the Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

France seems to be less agitated by the 
woman suffrage movement than any other 
highly civilized country. Yet something 
hsppened there, the other day, which 


woman suffragists might profitably re. 
mark. Mr. Smalley, in a letter to the 
Tribune, recites the story, that when, 
after Carnot’s assassination, M. Casimir- 
Perier was urged to be a candidate for 
President, he resisted all persuasions until 
his mother was sent for and the case laid 
before her. She listened, and told him 
that his grandfather, the great man of 
the family, would have told him it was his 
duty to stand. Then she walked out of 
the room, ard her son yielded. The story 
teaches that, even without a vote, woman 
may still be a spoke of considerable im- 
portance in the political wheel. It is 
based on hearsay, but there is nothing 
improbable about it, since, as Mr. Smalley 
reminds us, “the mother in France is a 
sacred personage, even more sacred than 
elsewhere, and far more habitually looked 
up to as an authority by men in mature 
life.”"-— Harper's Weekly. 


A South Dakota paper tells how young 
women ‘‘grow up with the country.” It 
says: 

Miss Ivy Kinyon and Miss Maud How- 
ard, of Lyman County, are two young 
ladies of whom the people of South 
Dakota can be proud. ‘These ladies filed 
on homesteads in the ceded Sioux lands 
in February, 1893, and since that time 
have mude the necessary improvements 
on their claim, paid the expense of mak- 
ing at least monthly trips to Plankinton, 
a distance of fifty miles, where they had 
office work, besides saving enough money 
to pay for their land. On one occasion, 
while on their way from Piankiuton to 
their homesteads, west of the Missouri 
River, they reached there at a time when 
a severe storm was raging, lashing the 
Missouri into a torrent of foam. ‘I'he only 
way to get across was by means of skiffs. 
The turbulence of the stream did not 
deter them, and after much urging they 
induced a boatman to row them across. 
The passage was a dangerous one, the 
waves each instant threatening to engulf 
the little boat, but the ladies did not 
flisch. Their courageous behavior on this 
occasion is still the talk of the river men. 
A few days ago the young ladies made 
final proof on their homesteads, paying 
the Government price for the land, and 
now each of them owns 160 acres of fer- 
tile land, neither farm being hampered by 
a dollar of indebtedness. 


Florence Nightingale, who is now 
seventy-four years of age, is in very poor 
health. She lives in a quiet spot in the 
West of London, but even her neigh- 
bors do not know her. To an American 
who recently visited her she expressed 
her thanks for the many kind letters that 
she is constantly receiving from America, 
and she mentioned especiully the testi- 
monia! presented to her by the American 
Government in return for her advice with 
regard to improving our hospital service 
at the time of the Civil War. She has a 
similar testimonial from France, and has 
tributes from individuals all over the 
world. Her rooms are fairly filled with 
pictures, books, medals and bits of bric- 
a-brac that have been presented to her 
from time to time. ‘I am constantly be- 
ing remembered by kind friends who are 
personally unknown to me, but whose 
kindness touches me more than I can say. 
[ wish you would thank my American 
friends for their kind words that are con- 
stantly coming to me. If I have done 
good in my life, I am being fully re- 
warded now. What gratifies me above 
allis that my hopes have been fulfilled. 
But it still horrifies me when I think of 
how our men were treated when they 
were ill or wounded at the time of the 
Crimean War. ‘To-day, with improved 
hospital service, with trained nurses, 
with such organizations as the Red Cross 
and others, our system is well-nigh per- 
fect.” 


A young bride, whose slender purse 
debarred her from the luxurious furnish- 
ings conspicuous in the houses of her 
friends, chee: fully announced to her hus- 
band that she did not share his regret 
that he was unable to surround her with 
a like elegance. She had a small check 
with which she was going to adorn their 
modest rooms, so that shabby furniture, 
worn carpets and ugly decorations should 
no longer be observed. She turned the 
plain little drawing-room into a bower. 
Window-boxes, gay with flowers and 
ferns, won the eye from the contempla- 
tion of the much-mended curtains. Over 
the long mirror between the windows an 
ivy was trained, and at its base were 
grouped small, low growing palms. 
There was a tall india rubber plant in one 
corner and a solid mass of foliage in 
another, produced by placing low plants 
in front of higher ones and concealing 
the pots with trailing vines. Very shal- 
low jardinieres were fitted to the mantel 
and the upright piano, wherein grew 
some pretty ferns, and clinging to the 
walls, like orioles’ nests, were brackets 
holding tangled masses of delicate green- 
ery. Overthe window of the tiny dining- 
room climbed a nasturtium vine, whose 
gorgeous scarlet and yellow flowers were 
often useful for the table decoration. Its 
little green berries were a delicious addi- 
tion to a salad, and with the bowl 





wreathed with the brilliant blossoms one 


| would not have such a naughty kitty in 





would have “a dainty dish to set 
before a king.” In the spring the rooms 
were a miniature flower-show. — Mrs. 
Burton Kingsland, in August Godey’s. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PUSSY MEEK AND DAUGHTER. 


Pussy Meek isa cat. She belongs toa 
little boy called ‘‘Toots.” He says she is 
“the very eattiest kind of a cat.” l 
She is very sly. When her own saucer 
is full of milk she will steal from the | 
pitcher on the shelf. She will leave meat | 
on her plate, and take it off the table. | 
Toots thinks “she wants to eat things 
just like folks.” Gracie Blossom, who 
sometimes plays with Toots, says she 


the house. 

Why does Toots keep her? Because 
she catches rats and mice, and runs like a 
dog to call you if any one knocks at the 
kitchen door. When Toots is sick she will 
not leave him, but sleeps on his arm or 
the pillow by his side. 

Pussy Meek has a daughter. Her name 
is Pussy Gray. She is as large as her 
mother, but not so handsome. When she 
was very small, Pussy Meek was kind to 
ber. She washed and tended her night 
and day. 

Now, when she is a big cat, what do 
you think she does? She steals all her 
mother’s food and growls at her! If 
Pussy Meek has a chicken-bone, Pussy 
Gray leaves her own dinner and takes it 
away. 

Then Pussy Meek looks very sad and 
sorry. She seems to say, ‘‘Oh, you selfish 
child! How can you treat meso?” ‘Then 
she sits quietly down to watch her 
naughty daughter. 

One day Pussy Meek brought her 
wicked child a mouse. Pussy Gray seized 
it with a growl. Perhaps the growl 
meant ‘‘I thank you” io cat language. 

Toots tells Pussy Meek she must stand 
up for her rights. Pussy winks her eyes, 
and rubs against him when he says so. If 
she could speak, I think she might say, 
**Don’t you pity me when you see what a 
wicked little daughter I have? You big 
people never saw a selfish child like 
mine. You all know better; but we are 
only cats.” 

Pussy does not know. Oaly cats, in- 
deed! It was not a cat that cried the 
other day when a good mother wanted 
some one to get her a loaf of bread. 
Pussy Meek knew who it was, but she 
cannot tell tales, wise as she seems to be. 
—Kate Tannatt Woods in Our Little Ones. 





HUMOROUS. 


Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, in his plea for Dr. 
Briggs at his trial, said: ‘There was a 
little boy in the Sunday school who was 
asked why the lions did not eat Daniel, 
and he said because they did not know 
how good he was. That was not an 
orthodox interpretation. It is Jecause 
they did know how good he was; and we 
do know how good Dr. Briggs is. Let 
us not injure him.” 


In a hotel not one hundred miles from 
the top of the Rigi the following an- 
nouncement gives satisfaction: ‘*Misters 
and venerable voyagers are advertised 
that when the sun him rise a horn will be 
blowed.”’ That announcement sufliciently 
prepares the visitor for the following 
entry in the wine list: ‘‘In this hotel the 
wines leave the traveller nothing to hope 
for.”—From Notes and Queries. 


These communications, addressed to 
divers library authorities, are quoted by 
the Library Journal: ‘Please send me 
‘Misery of Paris,’ written by Victor 
Heighgo.”’ ‘A university professor asked 
us just now for an edition of Scott’s 
novels in the original dialect.’’ ‘‘Have you 
a book in the library called ‘The Burstin’ 
of a Chestnut-burr?’ Readers of E. P. 
Roe’s stories will guess this conundrum 
at once.” 


A young lady was spending some weeks 
at a Scottish country house; and just 
before dinner, one evening, two cousins of 
the host—one of them the great man 
of the family —arrived unexpectedly. 
Shortly before dinner was announced, the 
butler sought the young lady, and said to 
her, confidentially : 

‘‘We’re puttin’ on yesterday’s soup; 
and, if there shouldna be eneuch, you 
maun decline.” 

‘*Decline soup!” exclaimed the young 
lady, much amused. ‘‘But, you know, 
John, that wouldn’t be manners.” 

“No,” said John, coolly; ‘*but they'll 
think ye ken nae better.”—The Christian 
Woman. 
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COUNSEL TO PARENTS* 
On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 

LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy - Hall School. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 


For boys and girls of allages. Especial 


| care for health and for individual needs. 


Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 


for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by 


laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 





WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and girls ins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific -chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or cal] Tuesdey’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mase. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swathmore, Pesn. 
Jpens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary,degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 
SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing July 9, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNC- 
Tron and the West, 9.00 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN Branca, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.1 0,11.00 A.M. ;12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.48, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 
10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuNCTION and FitcuBuRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MaRLBoROUGEH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 








Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 





New Yorkand New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after August 12th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mase., Aug 1, 1894. 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
(foot of State St.) week days 9.80 A. M. and 2 P. M. 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston a 
10.15 A. M.: leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excur-ion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours ano arrives 
back at HKoston about 4.380 P. M.on week days, ana 
5.80 P. M. on Sundays, thus affording pasren;,ers the 
opportunity to treah bome in desirable season 
after having spent the day in a delightful ocean trip 
of 6) miles along the renowned Nortb Snore, a 
stretch of sea coast which in its beautiful and varied 
seenery is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
For further information and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


STEAMERS FOR © 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER’S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow's Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 


For Lyon. Week daye1!.00 A. M., 6.0°P.M. Sun- 
days, 6.0 P.M. Return, leave Lyne, week days, 7.00 
..,2.3°P.M Sundavs,8 45 A.™. 

For Marblehead, Saiem Willows, Baker’s 
slandand Beverly. Week deys, t9.30,*10 8) a. M., 
3 and *+6.15 P.M. Return, leave Beverly 7.00 A.M 
2.30 and +7 is Leave Willows 15 minutes later and 
t+ii45 A.M. 

Sundaye for Marblehead. Leave Boston, 10.00 
.M., 1.00 and 3.00 P.M. Return, leave Marblehead9.40 
. M., 3.40 ard 4.40 P. M. 

For Salem Willows, Baker's Island and 
Beverly. +*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1 00, *3.00 and *6.45 
P.M. Return, leave Beverly 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 


erie p> 


be 


7.00 P.M. 
* Does not stop at Baker’s Island. + Does not stop 
at Marblebead. + Does not go to Beverly. 


Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 

Fares: Roston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip ticket-. 25cents; cbtidren, 15 cents. 
Rosten to other points, 25 cents; cbildren, 15 cents. 
Round trip tickets, 45 cents: children, 25 cents. 

Special rates for parties upon spplication to 
BOSTON, BEVERLY AND SALEM &.8.CO, 

W.A. McCrillis, General Manager. 





Latest Books, 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By Otiver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a country as Es ypt, with 
its delicious climate, its rainiess shies, ity extraordl- 
nary testimonials of ancient grandeur revealing the 
artistic taste, the ast nishing mechanical skill, and 
the wonderful patience, perseverance and + sist- 
ency in overcoming almost incredible diftculies 
that existed thousands «1! years ago, would seem te 
furnish abundant interest ever for young readers 
witbout the stimulant of the norr. But to make the 
qourneg with Oliver Optic and his hero is indeed a 


About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Juntivs A. Patmgr. vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


This is @ work of much practice! value io the gen- 
eral public and as well as to the medical fraternity. 
The researches of the author, in this | ne, extend 
over a period of twenty pears and the results of 
much careful study and personal observation are 
here given as tu the food qualities of mushrooms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Posse, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


The previous edition of Baron Posse’s Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnasts having been 
exhausted snd a new edition demanded, the anthor 
hes taken the opportunity to con.pletely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the mcst cc mplete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educati nal Gym: astics in the Eng- 
lish language. Many tables of exercises bave been 
added, together with an analytics! chart of the sys- 
tem, which will be of great valve to all students and 
teachers. Size of chart, 18x22 inches, 


A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Virna Woops. Cloth, $1.25, 

The chief object of the author in writing this 
story is to show the greet injustice of society tows rd 
women; the social ostraciem tbat drives many 
unfortunate women of really noble qualities to a 
life of hopeless degradation. It is a very strongly 
written story. end will take an «enviable place 
among successful works of fiction. 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 
Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. DoLpgar, author of ‘The Tele 
phone,’’ ‘The Art of Projecting,’’ etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, prico $2.00. 


Beginning witb Matter, Ether, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows bow they are involved in heat, 
light, electricity, «hemistyy and life; and, in lan- 
guage free from technical terms, presente a treatise 
wich should be read by all interested in physics. 
There are new phenomena, new explanations and 
new conclusions. The new chapters of the book give 
to it much additional value and interest, as in them 
the author shows how Suetsy is involved in such 
phenomena as are presented in Spiritual Seances, 
and potnte out that such ;henomena all employ 
Physical Energy in such a wey as to be c'early amen- 
ap e to physical laws. He does not deny tbat such 
phenomena occur, he even admits that they some- 
t mes may. ° 


Our déscriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 








To E. 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson,Hawthorne,Alcott and Thoreau. 
P ~ this historic town tourists and visitors can 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to ail 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 
Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 





rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
mast pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








SOUTH DAKOTA SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The South Dakota Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is called to meet in convention the first 
week in September at Aberdeen. A good pro- 
gram is being prepared, first-class speakers are 
to be present, and an enjoyable and successful 
meeting is anticipated. 

Mrs. M. A. GROESBECK. 

Watertown, 8S. D., Aug. 16, 1894. 
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ONLY ONE IN FORTY. 


The New York petitioners for woman 
suffrage number 625,000; the remon-. 
strants only 15,000. Yet more money 
was expended in securing the smaller 
number. It was found impossible to in- 
duce any considerable proportion of 
women to sign remonstrances against 
their own enfranchisement. 

Only a very small minority of women 
are actively opposed to woman suffrage. 
While precision can only be attained by a 
census, we may affirm, as the result of 
careful observation and enquiry, that not 
one woman in a hundred has any strong 
feeling against it. More than fifty women 
are actively at work in its behalf, where 
one woman works against it. The few 
women who actively oppose it are usually 
women of leisure and social position, some 
of them keen politicians and political 
office hulders. ‘The army of women who 
advocate it are mostly women of moder- 
ate means and practical ability, busy with 
family interests and domestic cares, ad- 
mirable housekeepers, active, also, in 
charitable and church work, members of 
literary clubs and leagues, of W. C. T. Us. 
and similar organizations. They are frank, 
open and honorable in their advocacy, 
willing to be publicly identified with the 
movement. 

Between this great body of advocates 
and the small body of remonstrants is a 
majority of women who may be classed 
as indifferent, having never given much 
consideration to the subject. Their 
thoughts, like those of the mass of men, 
are engrossed by daily personal cares and 
duties. They will vote when they have 
the power, as most men vote, without 
giving politics any large share of atten- 
tion. To ask thata majority of all women 
shall demand suffrage before it is granted, 
is to impose a task that has never been 
imposed upon any class of men, and, if 
imposed, would be fatal to manhood suf- 
frage, and put an end to representative 
government altogether. 

In New York, as in Massachusetts, the 
remonstrants have had the great advan- 
tage over the suffragists of a newspaper 
press active in their behalf. The Outlook, 
Harper’s Weekly, Herald, World, Evening 
Post, etc., have given them editorial aid 
and comfort. They have placed their 
petitions in public places, have made 
urgent newspaper appeals, and in some 
cases house-to-house canvasses. With 
what results? Only one woman remon- 
strant to forty women petitioners! 

This is the Massachusetts experience 
over again on a larger scale. Some years 
ago it was announced, with a flourish of 
trumpets, that the petitioners for woman 
suffrage, some 15,000 annually, should be 
‘tsnowed under.” A systematic effort was 
made by hired canvassers and personal 
appeals. Asa result, 3,000 remonstrant 
names were sent in. But the suffragists 
that year, without hiring a single can- 
vasser, increased their petitioners to over 
23,000, outnumbering the remonstrants 
nearly eight to one. So the effort was 
abandoned as-hopeless, and a petty war 
of anonymous printed misrepresentations, 
such as Col. Higginson has recently ex- 
posed, personally addressed to legislators, 
has been adopted. These futile efforts 
will also in time be abandoned, simply 
because they are found to help the suf- 
frage cause. The effective opposition to 
woman suffrage is not the work of the re- 
monstrants, but the corrupt use of money 
and influence by the liquor interest, using 
as its tools mercenary politicians, venal 
judges, brutal saloonists and bribed 
policemen. H. B. B. 
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FROM AN IDAHO WOMAN. 





Bditors Woman's Journal; 

Iam a Populist, a member of the Free- 
men’s Protective Silver Federation, the 
first and only woman here that is a mem- 
ber of the order, and the first and only 
one to vote at the primaries. 

I own two ranches of one hundred and 
sixty acres each in this county, and valu- 
able mining property in Montana, and am 


Women here know little of the political 
situation, nor will they try to inform 
themselves. The laws of this State con- 
cerning the property rights of married 
women are infamous, and a little girl of 
ten years is considered mature enough to 
consent to her own ruin. A wife here 
cannot collect her own earnings, nor the 
rents of her property owned by her prior 
to her marriage, nor can she sell it with- 
out the husband’s consert and signature; 
while the husband can deed away every 
dollar’s worth of the property he owned 
prior to marriage, and never even say, 
**What do you think aboutit?” There are 
many other points of law in this State 
equally unjust to women. 

I would subscribe for the JOURNAL 
now, but expect to leave here soon. As 
soon as Iam settled you will hear from 
me again. Yours for equal rights, 

OLIVE KELLOGG. 

Kendrick, Latah County, Idaho. 
— 
AN INVENTION OF THE ENEMY. 


SALINA, KAnsas, AUG. 18, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The purpose of a sensational article 
which appeared in the Topeka State Jour- 
nal and Kansas City Star of August 14 is 
to make a breach between the National- 
American and State suffrage organizations, 
and to prejudice, by means of rumors of 
‘“‘wars among the women,” the voters of 
the State against the pending amendment, 
and thus secure its defeat. An editorial 
in the Salina Republican-Journal of 
August 15 testifies to the alacrity with 
which men will run into the trap set for 
them; when, speaking of Rev. Anna 
Shaw’s alleged dispraise of Mrs. Johns, he 
says: ‘If this wrongful war is continued 
and Miss Shaw is to have her way, the 
suffrage people need not expect much 
help from the Republican party.” 

It appears thatthe avalanche of anath- 
ema referred to has fallen upon me in 
consequence of my abiding republicanism, 
and if I and my sisters are now to be re- 
warded for loyalty and service by repub- 
lican votes against the amendment, just 
because a woman from outside of the 
State is reported to wage a ‘‘wrongful 
war’? on a Kansas officer of the Suffrage 
Association, we must conclude that the 
Republican idea of justice is not up to our 
standard. 

A short time ago Governor Tilman and 
Senator Butler drew pistols on each other 
in a car in the presence of ladies, and 
passed the lie and other bad words until 
the air was lurid and the ladies scared. 
In the House of Commons the members 
had a regular ‘‘set to,” a hand to hand 
scufiie, and fought on the floor like ruf- 
fians; lawyers hurl epithets and statute 
books at each other promiscuously in the 
‘temple of justice,” and editors fill col- 
umns of their papers with abuse of each 
other in the language of the fish market, 
but nobody threatens them with disfran- 
chisment on that account. Yet if women 
have such difference of opinion as makes 
one want to oust another from an impor- 
tant office, and there is some angry talk 
about it, then it is immediately proposed 
that all the women of the whole State be 
punished therefor by votes against the 
pending amendment. Gentlemen and 
brothers, we insist that in this conclusion 
you are neither logical nor just, and you 
are not consistent. 

The article first mentioned was written 
for the express purpose of working in- 
jury to the amendment; and that is cer- 
tain to be its effect, unless people open 
their eyes wide enough to see that the 
press from now on to election day will be 
filled with all manner of trumped-up stuff 
for the misleading of the unwary and to 
put clubs into the hands of the opposi- 
tion. Nearly every statement made in the 
Journal and Star articles is false: ‘‘The 
women of the East” did not raise ‘'$30,- 
000 :”” Rev. Anna H. Shaw does not give her 
Sunday night collections to the cause and 
her time besides; it is not true that of the 
fund subscribed to the Kansas campaign 
‘tno more will be forthcoming until the 
Kansas women reorganize the Campaign 
Committee ;” the ‘National Committee” 
has not demanded that the Kansas presi- 


dent be ‘‘deposed,” and there is not a ‘war 
” 


The truth is that the sum pledged (not 
by the National Association but by indi- 
viduals in the Convention of the National 
in Washington, and to which the West 
contributed largely) was less than $2,300, 
of which sum $1,047.73 has been placed 
in the hands of Mrs. Elizabeth F. Hop- 
kins, of Salina, treasurer of the Campaign 
Commiteee, and the remainder will fol- 
low as soon as the subscribers redeem 
their pledges. Miss Shaw has no inclina- 
tion and no authority to stop its payment 
—at least no more authority than has 
any other member of the National Com- 
mittee, of which I am also a member. 

It is true that the National and State 











officers of the Suffrage Association have 





not been agreed upon the method of con- | 
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Kansas officials have had to do what they 
thought right, as nearly as they could, 
and will continue so todo. There is dif- 
ference of opinion between us as to the 
limits of authority of National over State 
organizations, but what of that? Men 
have been disputing the extent of Federal 
authority fora hundred years, and came 
to bloodshed over it, and they have not 
fixed its limits yet. Pray sirg, permit us 
to talk out our differences, and don’t pun- 
ish us so dispr-portionately as to vote 
against our enfranchisement, and this es- 
pecially as our dispute is now ended, and 
our plans made for pushing the work of 
the Suffrage Campaign Committee along 
its original non-partisan lines. In these 
plans the women of all parties concur. 
There is no schism between the Populist 
and Republican women ; they are working 
together amicably for enfranchisement, 
though entirely loyal to their respective 
parties. The committee has engaged 
speakers for the fall, and is making their 
routes; organization is going forward; 
our debts will soon be paid, and our credit 
is so good that the business people with 
whom we have dealings solicit our pat- 
ronage. Our speakers are of every shape 
of political belief, but no speaker sent 
out by our committee will talk politics. 
Women who speak on any political plat- 
form will do so independently of the Suf- 
frage Campaign Committee, as will any 
men in the State who speak for their re- 
spective parties. I emphasize this fact, 
so that those who have given money 
which they intended for the support of 
suffrage work purely, may be sure that it 
it is not diverted from the use for which 
it was contributed. 

And now I want to call attention to the 
fact that Miss Shaw has had nothing 
whatever to do with the publication of 
the statements which call out this letter. 
She is making no fight on any officer of 
the Kansas suffrage organization, and 
will be chagrined and justly indignant 
when she finds herself made to appear as 
the sort of bushwacker this article adver- 
tises her. I do not believe that she ever 
used the language attributed to her, and 
Iam ashamed that any Kansas man should 
defame her by publishing such a tissue of 
falsehoods. Laura M. JOuNns, 

Pres. Kansas Equal Suffrage Ass’n. 
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ALL PARTIES FOR SUFFRAGE IN NORTH 
DAKOTA, 


FarGo, N. DAKOTA, AUG. 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Iam glad to be able to report progress 
in the Northwest along the line of 
woman's advancement and equal suffrage. 
Two years ago North Dakota elected a 
woman, Mrs. Laura J. Eisenhuth, to the 
high office of superintendent of public 
instruction. She was nominated by the 
People’s party, endorsed by the Demo- 
cratic party, and unanimously elected, 
having as her competitor one of the most 
popular young men in the State. Mrs. 
Eisenhuth has made such a success of 
her office that she had no opposition for 
renomination in the People’s and Demo- 
cratic State conventions, held a short 
time since. So great is her popularity 
for her faithfulness in her official duties 
that the Republican party have nomi- 
nated, for the same high office, another 
eminent woman instructor in one of our 
State Normal Schools—Miss Emma F. 
Bates. So, whoever is elected, we are 
sure of a woman as superintendent of 
schools in North Dakota during the next 
two years. 

The Republicans, also, in their late 
State Convention, adopted the following 
suffrage platform, without a single dis- 
senting voice: 

We commend to the favorable consideration 
of the next Legislative Assembly the question 
of granting the suffrage to women. 

Nothing of this kind was ever even 
suggested in convention before. 

The People’s party, in their State Con- 
vention, also adopted the following: 

Resolved, That recognizing the ability of 
women in our State, we favor equal suffrage. 

These two conventions were each com- 
posed of over 600 delegates from all parts 
of our great State. Other State Conven- 
tions in the Northwest have also adopted 
equal suffrage, and the cause is pro- 
gressing as never before. In Prohibition 
States, especially, we feel the need of 
woman's ballot to help enforce the 
laws. Having been a life-long Prohibi- 
tionist, and having observed the workings 
of this law in different States, I am more 
firmly than ever a believer in equal suf- 
frage. This shuuld be the watchword, 
the rallying cry, in all our Prohibition 
States. For this reason, the liquor inter- 
est every where is solidly against woman’s 
ballot; for they know that the ballot in 
the hands of woman means the destruc- 
tion of their trade. Equal suffrage is our 
motto in North Dakota. 

Yours for justice to all, 
I. M. ADAMS, 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, AvuG. 22, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: ° 


The last two evenings of the debate on 
the Woman Suffrage Amendment before 
the Constitutional Convention were full 
of interest. As on the previous week, 
the room was crowded with women who 
were interested in the result, and with 
men, many of whom were sympathizers. 
On Tuesday evening the debate was 
opened by the Hon. John Bigelow 
(Dem.), of New York. He spoke at 
length and with great earnestness, saying 
in part that 

It had been objected that to give women 
the ballot would double the vote. The 
vote would be doubled in a few years any 
way. What was going to be done about 
that? It had been argued that to give 
women the ballot would create dissensions 
in families. A husband and wife who 
would quarre] about that would quarrel 
about something else if they did not have 
that to quarrel about. As for the argu- 
ment that women should not vote because 
they cannot fight, force was not a ques- 
tion of sex—it was neutral. It had been 
said that the majority of women do not 
want suffrage. Fiom the beginning of 
the world no extension of the suffrage 
had been made at the request of those to 
whom the suffrage was granted. The 
suffrage would be no more a burden to 
women than it was to men. 


Hon. Wm. J. Mantanye (Rep.), of 
Cortland, said that the debate was not on 
woman suffrage, but how the question 
could be dodged. This was unworthy 
of the convention. 

Hon. Mirabeau Lamar Towns (Dem.), 
of Queens, in a very witty speech, ear- 
nestly supported the suffrage amend- 
ment. He was proud, he said, to stand 
on the same ground with Plato and Mill. 
Women had been placed on a footing 
with idiots and criminals long enough. 

It had been argued that woman should 
not vote because she could not bear arms. 
She was not made to bear arms, but to 
bear children. The men who opposed 
woman suffrage were dreamers and theo- 
rists who had never heard of women emi- 
nent in all fields of human activity. The 
time might come when woman would go 
to war on her bicycle, and throw projec- 
— miles to rout the enemy of her coun- 
ry. 

Mir. Towns passed on to a humorous 
criticism, partly in verse, of the oppo- 
nents of suffrage, including President 
Choate. His characterizations were lib- 
erally applauded. 

Hon. Henry J. Cookinham (Rep.), of 
Oneida, spoke with great bitterness in 
opposition. He said: 

No real reason has been advanced why 
women should have the ballot. The real 
questions were, Would suffrage be a good 
thing for the State? and, Would it bea 
good thing for women? The first of 
these questions had never been debated 
before the convention. In his opinion it 
would not be a good thing for the State. 

Hon. Abraham L. Kellogg (Rep.), of 
Otsego, opposed the amendme»:. declar- 
ing it to be his belief that the extension 
of the franchise to women would affect 
them injuriously and would not bring 
about any improvement in political con- 
ditions. 

Hon. William J. Roche (Dem.), of 
Rensselaer, made a forcible speech in fa- 
vor of the amendment, saying that the 
contention that the convention should 
submit to the people only what it approved 
itself was without force. He asked the 
convention if it was afraid that the peo- 
ple would side with the women. If they 
were, they had no right to withhold the 
question. 

Hon. Michael H. Hirschberg (Rep.), of 
Orange, delivered an address against the 
amendment, which, while filled with flat- 
tery for women, still denied them justice. 

As it was half-past eleven when this 
speaker closed, the debate and the final 
vote were postponed to the next evening. 

On Wednesday the discussion was 
opened by Hon. David McClure (Dem.), 
of New York, who said that he did not 
believe that the women wanted the ballot, 
and he was convinced that it would not 
be a good thing to grant it tothem. Mr. 
McClure consumed the first half hour 
allotted to the upholders of the report. 

Hon. Frank B. Church (Rep.), of Alle- 
gany, said that women had proved their 
right to the suffrage and it should be 
granted to them. In the county of Alle- 
gany, the anti-suffrage petition was so 
thinly signed that it had never been pre- 
sented. 

Hon. Chas. D. Phipps (Rep. ),of Queens, 
said that women’s vote would improve 
the electorate. The thousands of peti- 
tioning women knew what they required 

Hon. Frederic Fraser (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, said it was a new thing for the 
Republican party to sacrifice principle to 
policy. If there was one woman in the 
State who desired to express herself at 
the ballot-box on the burning issues of 
the day, she should have the privilege. 

Hon. Jas. P. Campbell (Dem.), of New 
York, resented the charge that one woman 
out of every eight in New York City was 
corrupt. He declared that the women of 
New York were pure and good, and that 
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! 
their husbands and sons were worthy of 


them. 

Hon. Lewis McKinstry (Rep.), of Chau. 
tauqua, eulogized the State Grange, which 
indorsed in a body the woman suffrage 
amendment. 

Hon. Chas. Z. Lincoln (Rep.), of Cat- 
taraugus, said that the question to be de. 
cided was whether the amendment should 
be sent to committee of the whole or not. 
It might as well be advanced to a situa- 
tion in which it could be amended, be- 
cause, if it were not, it would be offered 
as an amendment to the suffrage article 
when that was ready, and so it would be 
considered with it. Mr. Lincoln went on to 
make an extended argument in favor of 
the rights of women to share in the privi- 
leges of the ballot. Men refused this 
right because they had the power and 
were greedy of extending it. The con. 
vention could not prevent woman suf. 
frage; it could only retard it. 

Hon. Chas. Goeller (Dem.), of New 
York, said that if the convention refused 
to submit the amendment it would shirk 
its duty. 

Hon. Edward Lauterbach (Rep.), of 
New York, closed the women’s side of 
the case by appealing to the delegates to 
vote regardless of political faith. If the 
amendment were lost, however, he should 
feel that it -was lost because of political 
expediency. 

Hon. Elihu Root, (Rep.), of New York, 
supported the adverse report, saying that 
in his judgment the granting of suffrage 
to woman would be bad for her and 
detrimental to the State. 

It was not a question of natural right. 
It had been clearly shown that there was 
no natural right in the question. It was 
not a question of the inferiority of wom- 
en, for women are not inferior to men, 
but different. The functions of the sexes 
were different. The advocates of woman 
suffrage asked the Convention to vote for 
the amendment for a dozen reasons, but 
all of them were based on good nature 
and compliance. The delegates should 
remember their oaths and act accord- 
ingly. 

Hon. William P. Goodelle, (Rep.), of 
Onondaga, the chairman of the Suffrage 
Committee, closed the discussion in a 
lengthy speech in favor of the adverse 
report. He said, in part: 

It has been repeatedly claimed and 
strongly urged that suffrage is a natural 
and inherent right of all citizens. We 
think there can be no question but that 
the privilege or duty of suffrage is nota 
natural right of the citizen, but it is con- 
ferred by the State, and not for the bene- 
fit or to gratify the wish of the recipi- 
ent, but solely for the benefit of the State 
in all that the term implies. We prefer 
to call it, at least, a moral, if not a legal 
duty, imposed upon the individual citizen, 
for the reason that its exercise by him 
will make for the best interests of the 
whole community—a duty to be exercised 
kindred to that which compels men, un- 
willingly, to give up their property, their 
liberty, their lives on the battlefield, if 
the welfare of the State, the community, 
demand the sacrifice. Shorn of all irrele- 
vant matter, the precise question is not 
whether or not large numbers of male 
and female citizens ask for woman suf- 
frage, or protest against it, or are taxed 
or not, but is it for the benefit of the 
State, its institutions and all its citizens, 
that the proposed amendment should be 
adopted? 

The vote was then taken, the question 
being, ‘*Shall the adverse report on the 
suffrage question be agreed to?’ so that 
every ‘‘aye” was a vote against us, and 
every ‘‘no” a vote in our favor. The result 
was as follows: 

Ayes—Messrs. Acker, Allaben, Alvord, Baker, 
Banks, Barnum, Barrow. Becker, Bowers. E. A. 
Brown, E. R. Brown, Burr, Cady, G. W. Clark, 
H. A. Clark, Cochran, Cookinham, Danforth, 
Davenport, J. C. Davies. G. A. Davis, Deady, 
Deterling, Deyo, Doty, Durfee, Emmet, Farrell, 
Foote, Forbes, Francis, Andrew Frank, C. A. 
Fuller, Gallinger, Gibney, Giegerich, Goeller, 
Goodelle, Griswold, Hamlin, Hawley, Hecker, 
Hill, M. H. Hirschberg, Holls, Hotchkiss, Hot- 
tenroth, Jacobs, J. J. Johnson, 8. M. Johnston, 
Kellogg, Kimmey, Kinkel, Kurth, Lester, C. H 
Lewis, M. E. Lewis, Lyon, Mantanye, Marks, 
Marshall, McCurdy, McIntyre, C. B. McLaugh- 
lin, McMillan, Mereness, Meyenborg, W. H. 
Nichols, De L. Nicoll, Nostrand, O’Brien, 
Ohmeys, Parkhurst, Parmenter, Pashley, Pea- 
body, Peck, Platzek, Porter, Pratt, Putnam, 
Root, Spencer, A. 8. Steele, W. H. Steele, 
Storm, Sullivan, Tekulski, C. H. Truax, Turner, 
Vogt, Wellington, Whittier, Wiggins, Williams, 
Woodward, and the President—97. 

Nogs—Abbott, Ackerley, Arnold, Barhite, 
Blake, Campbell Carter, Cassidy, Chipp, Jr- 
Church, Coleman, Cornwell, Countryman, Cros- 
by, Dean, Dickey, Durnin, Fields, Floyd, At 
gustus Frank, Fraser, Gilbert, Gilleran, Goeller, 
A. H. Green, Hedges, Holeomb, Jenks, Kerwin, 
Lauterbach, Lincoln, Manley, Maybee, Mc 
Arthur, McDonough, McKinstrey, J. W. Mc 
Laughlin, Moore, Morton, Mulqueen, Osbort, 
Parker, Phipps, Poole, Powell, Redman, 
Rowley, Sanford, Schumaker, Smith, Speer, 
Springweiler, W. Sullivan, Tibbetts, Titus 
Towns, Tucker, Vedder, and Veeder—60. 


Of the 97 votes against us, 75 were cast 
by Republicans, and 22 by Democrats. 
Of the 60 in favor, 27 were cast by Dem- 
ocrats, and 33 by Republicans. 

When elected, of the 175 delegates, 109 
were Republicans, and 68 were Deine 
crats; but the Democrats have lost by 
death, 1; by resignation, 2; and by the 
unseating of two entire delegations, 10; 
while the Republicans lost by death, 1; 
and gained by the seating of their coD- 
testing delegates, 10; so that when the 
vote was taken there were as members of 
the Convention, 116 Republicans and 55 
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Democrats. Of those, 75 of the 116 Re- 
publicans voted against us, and only 33 
for us. Of the 55 Democrats, 27 voted 
for us, and 22 against us. There is no 
question that, although we had strong 
and able Republican supporters, the 
weight of the official Republican influ- 
ence in the Convention was thrown 
against us. Mr. Choate, the president, 
opposed us steadily, using all his great 
power against us, and Mr. Root, who was 
the Republican leader, did his utmost to 
defeat us. 

During the calling of the roll many 
speeches were made in explanation of the 
votes. A most dramatic scene was when 
Mr. Cassidy quoted the speech delivered 
last winter by Mr. Choate, in which he 
declared that there was ‘‘no logical reason 
why a woman should not vote.” It caused 
much amusement among those who knew 
how opposed to the reform Mr. Choate 
has become since being elected to the 
presidency of the Convention. 

Many graceful compliments were paid, 
and many kindly words were said to us 
by those who were constrained to vote 
against us. One gentleman, in speaking 
of the women who have been all summer 
in Albany urging our amendment, said: 

The ladies who have been here to repre- 
sent your cause, have been an honor to 
your sex, and an education to the men of 
the Convention. 

Our defeat was not unexpected after 
we found that ‘‘the powers that be” were 
arrayed against us. But are we dis- 
mayed? Oh, no! we shall at once begin 
our fall campaign to influence the Legis- 
lature. The enormous petition, with 
many added names, will be presented in 
that body, with a request that the Con- 
stitutional Amendment be immediately 
passed. Our foes succeeded this time, 
but only by the most determined efforts 
against us. Such a victory for our ene- 
mies as this is very near to a defeat, as it 
shows how great is our strength and how 
close we are to success. Once more we 
repeat the stirring words of the motto of 
our League, ‘‘Defeated day by day, but 
unto victory born!” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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Hon. CHARLES ROBINSON, the first 
governor of the State of Kansas, died at 
Lawrence, Friday,, Aug. 17. He was a 
noted man in his day, and was born in 
Hardwick, Mass., in 1818. He was edu- 
cated at Hadley and Amherst Academies 
and at Amherst College. He studied 
medicine at Woodstock, Vt., and at Pitts- 
field, Mass., where he received his degree 
in 1843, and practised his profession at 
Belchertown, Springfield, and Fitchburg, 
Mass., for several years. In 1849 he went 
to California by the overland route. He 
edited a daily paper in Sacramento, called 
The Settlers’ and Miners’ Tribune, in 1850, 
took an active part in the riots of 1850 as 
an upholder of squatter sovereignty, was 
seriously wounded, and while under in- 
dictment for conspiracy and murder, was 
elected to the Legislature. He was sub- 
sequently discharged by the Court without 
trial. On his return to Massachusetts, in 
1852, he conducted, in Fitchburg, a weekly 
paper called The News, until June, 1854, 
when he went to Kansas as the confiien- 
tial agent of the New England Emigrants’ 
Aid Society, and settled in Lawrence. 
He became the leader of the Free State 
party, and was made chairman of its ex- 
ecutive committee and commander -in- 
chief of the Kansas Volunteers. He was 
a member of the Topeka convention that 
adopted a free State constitution in 1855, 
and under it was elected governor in 1856. 
He was arrested for treason and usurpa- 
tion of office, and on his trial on the lat- 
ter charge was acquitted. He was elected 
governor again by the Free State party 
in 1858, and for the third time in 1859, 
under the Wyandott constitution, and 
finally entered on the duties of the office 
on the admission of Kansas to the Union, 
in January, 1861, his term as governor 
expiring with the close of that year. He 
afterward served one term as Representa- 
tive, and two terms as Senator in the 
Legislature, and, in 1882, was the candi- 
date of the Greenback party for governor. 
At the close of 1886 he was appointed, by 
President Cleveland, Superintendent of 
the Haskell Industrial School for Indian 
children at Lawrence. In 1890 he was 
made the candidate for governor by the 
Democratic and Republican Resubmis- 
sionist conventions, which divided up the 
places on the State ticket between the 
two factions, but was defeated. Gov. 
Robinson then took a leading part in 
bringing about the fusion between the 
Democrats and Populists which resulted 
in the election of Lewelling to the gov- 
ernorship in 1892, but the next year he 
abandoned the Democrats and went over 
to the Populists, becoming one of the 
directors of the Kansas Bureau and News 
Company, which was organized to dis- 
seminate Populist literature. 
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Gov. Robinson was a life-long aboli- 
tionist and woman suffragist. A neighbor 
of Lucy Stone and her brothers and sisters 
in their youth, the families became more 
closely united in after years by the mar- 
riage of William B. Stone, Lucy’s brother, 
to Charles Robinson’s sister, the mother 
of Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman. On the 
death of his first wife Mr. Stone married 
successively Gov. Robinson’s two other 
sisters, the last of whom survived her 
husband, and died about a year ago. 

My own personal acquaintance with 
Gov. Robinson was made in February, 
1867, when Lucy Stone and myself, at his 
invitation, were guests at his beautiful 
home near Lawrence. Together with 
Gov. Robinson and Col. Samuel N. 
Wood, we went to Topeka and helped 
organize the Kansas Woman Suffrage 
Association. A series of campaign meet- 
ings followed, and for two months we 
held crowded and enthusiastic rallies 
in every organized county of the State. 
Gov. Robinson put himself, his horses, 
carriages, and home, at our disposal, 
going to some of our meetings himself. 
Later on, he made, with Mrs. Stanton, a 
tour of the State, holding meetings daily. 
He was widely known and universally 
esteemed, though unfortunately he had 
recently been engaged in a political con- 
troversy with ‘Jim Lane,” the popular 
idol, and had lost control of the Republi- 
can machine, which had passed into the 
hands of rival leaders. To that fact was 
undoubtedly due the defeat of the suf- 
frage amendment, as the ‘‘machine” sided 
against it. 

In I867 Kansas was just emerging from 
its desperate conflict with the pro-slavery 
party. Oaoly a few years before, Law- 
rence had been sacked and burned by 
border ruffians, Gov. Robinson escaping 
only by a happy accident from the general 
massacre. The thrilling details of that 
conflict, as we heard them from the lips 
of himself and Simuel N. Wood and their 
heroic wives, will never be forgotten. 

During later years Gov. Robinson’s 
pronounced opposition to prohibition, and 
advocacy of the financial and political 
views of the Farmers’ Alliance led him to 
affiliation with the Democrats, and sepa- 
rated him from the great body of suffrage 
workers. But he was always true as steel 
upon the woman suffrage question, and 
his death deprives the cause of one of its 
earliest and most faithful supporters. 
He was one of the founders and most 
liberal contributors to the University of 
Kansas, and was remarkably efficient 
and useful as the principal of the Indian 
Schoo] near Lawrence. He leaves a 
widow, but no children. H. B. B. 


— <—- - 


Tomany readers of the WOMAN’S J )UR- 
NAL the name of Nancy M. LEwERs, of 
Hopedale, is not unfamiliar. A woman 
of rare insight, unbounded charity, and 
abiding trust in the outcome of all in 
good, her life has been, and will continue 
to be, an inspiration to nobler living, and 
a marked illustration of the power of the 
spirit to dominate limiting fate, and shoot 
upward in rich and beautiful flower and 
fruitage. A letter written by her life- 
long friend, Mrs. Abbie Ballou Heywood, 
and published in a recent number of the 
Advocate of Peace affords a comprehensive 
view of the character and work of this 
remarkable woman. Lucy 8. PATRICK. 


—— 


Mrs. VIRGINIA L. MINOR, a well-known 
advocate of woman’s rights, died at the 
Baptist Sanitarium, St. Louis, Taylor and 
Bell Streets, on Tuesday, Aug. 11. Her 
death, though not unexpected, has caused 
profound sadness in the hearts of many 
friends. She was born in Caroline County, 
Virginia, in 1824, and came to St. Louis 
with her husband, Francis Minor (who 
died about two years ago), in 1845, hav- 
ing resided there ever since. For almost 
half a century Mr. and Mrs. Minor ex- 
emplified in a striking manner the beauty 
and purity of domestic life. During that 
long period, with its necessary changes 
and trials, the most serious of which was 
the loss of their only child, they com- 
forted and sustained each other. In every 
experience of joy or sorrow Mrs. Minor 
was a faithful and loving wife. Her 
character presented many phases, and its 
influence is extensively felt. To a high 
order of intelligence she united mental 
energy and strong will-power. She was 
deeply informed upon a variety of sub- 
jects, having, in particular, a taste for 
politics and public affairs. Though of 
distinguished lineage, Mrs. Minor was in 
thorough sympathy with practical work- 
ers, regarding with peculiar tenderness 
her sister women who live by the sweat 
of their brow. Early impressed with the 
right of women to assist in making and 
enforcing the laws, she labored to bring 
about that end, expending strength and 
money upngrudgingly to further what to 
her was a sacred cause. She is best known 
to the public in this connection, having 
lived out her long life in the furtherance 





of the woman suffrage movement, hand- 
in-hand with Susan B. Anthony, Lucretia 
Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. With 
voice and pen Mrs. Minor has expressed 
sentiments which will long survive, and 
encourage her co-workers and their de- 
scendents. Her work is written in the 
judicial history of Missouri, and, indeed, 
of the nation, as she was the plaintiff in 
the celebrated case of Minor vs. Happer- 
sett (21 Wallace, 162), in which she 
claimed the electoral franchise for women 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. Mrs. 
Minor claimed that women as well as 
men were entitled to all the privileges of 
citizenship, and that suffrage was one of 
those privileges. 

In early life the deceased was noted for 
her beauty among the belles of the Old 
Dominion, and, though she liyed seventy 
years, a certain grace and refinement of 
manner made her personally attractive to 
the end. She was fully aware of her 
approaching death, which she regarded 
with calmness and resignation. Though 
without near relatives, she received de- 
voted attention during her last hours, and 
the thought that she will be seen no more 
in her familiar haunts is a source of deep 
regret to the many who loved her. By her 
will she has bequeathed one thousand 
dollars to Susan B. Anthony. 


——~o——_ 


J. HENDRIX MCLANE.—Private letters 
from Columbia, S. C., announce the death 
in that city, on the 15th inst. of Mr. J. 
Hendrix McLane, long prominent in poli- 
tics there as the leader of what was 
known as the Reform Republicans. Mr. 
McLane was a native of Georgia, but re- 
moved to South Carolina when young. 
He early identified himself with the 
Democratic party there, and was an active 
participant in the events of 1876, which 
overthrew the ‘‘carpet-bag” régime and 
placed Wade Hampton in the guberna- 
torial chair. The extreme ‘‘Bourbonism”’ 
of the restored Democracy found an op- 
ponent in Mr. McLane, who, in 1882, 
helped to group all the elements of oppo- 
sition to it in a coalition with the Green- 
backers, and was nominated as the anti- 
Bourbon candidate for governor. He 
certainly polled a large vote, and his sup- 
porters declared that he was elected; but 
however that may have been, the regular 
Democratic candidate got the certificate 
of election, and, on the face of the re- 
turns, had a large majority. Mr. McLane 
came to Massachusetts about eight years 
ago to take a special course of study at 
Tufts College, but, encouraged by the 
symyathy he received here, and acting on 
his cherished belief that the Republican 
party—with which he had by that time 
affiliated—might be built up in South 
Carolina by separating it from ‘‘the cus- 
tom house clique” aud rallying to it the 
elements of opposition to Bourbon ascend- 
ancy, he resumed his activity in politics. 
That he did not meet with full measure of 
success was not due to any lack of ability 
or zeal on his part, for he was an indefati- 
gable worker, but rather to the persistent 
policy of national party managers in ad- 
hering to the plan of identifying Southern 
Republicanism with the lingering rem- 
nants of the ‘‘carpet-bag” régime. Mr. 
McLane was a man of many amiable 
attributes and of earnest convictions of 
duty. He was twice married. The late 
John L. Whiting, President Tufts, and 
L. Edwin Dudley were among those who 
aided him in his recent efforts to redeem 
his State. 4 

A great sorrow has fallen upon Mrs. 
M. K. East, of Duquoin, the faithful 
president of the 21st districé of the 
Illinois E. S. A. Her happy home is over- 
shadowed by the cloud of death. Mr. 
East, the noble husband, who, for twenty- 
six years, has shared her joys and sor- 
rows, and labors for elevating humanity, 
has been called to eternal rest. The gen- 
erous, loving heart that throbbed in 
unison with every well-directed effort 
for truth and justice was stilled in death 
Aug. 1. The great oak was lifted out of 
root. The vine that clings to its branches 
is prostrate. The flowers that grew under 
its shade are displaced. Though quiet, 
gentle and unobtrusive, he was persist- 
ent in endeavor, heroic in impulse, and 
strong in his convictions of duty. Thus 
he was a power for good in all reforms. 
Bravely he responded to his country’s 
call in the hour of peril, and stood by the 
old flag till it waved triumphantly over a 
united and happy people. He was closely 
identified with the Prohibition cause from 
its first beginnings, until his death. But 
the ruling passion of his life in later 
years was for the freedom of woman. 
Next to the church the dearest place on 
earth to him was beside his wife. To- 
gether they toiled almost incessantly— 
planning conventions and meetings, and 
distributing literature which they hoped 
would further the reform they loved so 
much, and h-sten the triumph of human 
rights. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL was a 
pleasant visiter to him, and, during the 


past year alone his enfeebled arms bore 
from the office thousands of pages of suf- 
frage literature for distribution. May He 
who has removed that tower of strength 
from our sorrowing sister comfort her 
with His presence. May the mantle of 
the noble father fall upon his only son, 
and may the beautiful life of our brother 
inspire us to renewed zeal and energy in 
the cause of freedom, the cause of God. 
CAROLINE PRINCE. 


=e ———_ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The current number of Harper’s Young 
People contains the fifth instalment of 
Ruth McEnery Stuart’s charming ‘Story 
of Babette.” 

Lady Henry Somerset is making a 
second visit to America. She reached 
New York August 11, and is accompanied 
by her son, H. 8. Somerset, and his friend, 
A. H. Pollin. 

At the Lucy Stone memorial meeting 
at Freeport, Ill., by the E. S. A., the col- 
lection and the contents of the mite-boxes 
amounted to $10. This sum will be for- 
warded by the society to aid the Kansas 
Campaign for Equal Suffrage. 

A Lucy Stone birthday memorial meet- 
ing was held in Chicago, Aug. 13, by the 
local E. 8. A. and W. C. T. U. franchise 
departments, and was very successful. 
The committee received $13 55, which has 
been forwarded to the Kansas women. 

The White Ribbon Herald, of Baltimore, 
Md., resumed publication in June, with 
a new editor. M. A. Lake is making 
it an admirable paper, and keeps the 
woman suffrage question prominent in its 
columns. Success to the paper and its 
editor! 

It seems that President Choate of the 
New York Constitutional Convention was 
agin the women, too. Either it isn’t true 
that he was persuaded by his wife to go 
to the convention, in order to assist in the 
cause, or else he’s a gay deceiver.— Boston 
Herald. 

We have received from the well-known 
house of A. A. Vantine & Co., New York 
City, a generous and timely gift of Japan- 
ese fans. They are light, strong, and 
artistically interesting, each one giving a 
pretty, odd, striking picture of Japanese 
life. Vantine & Co. are probably the 
largest importers of Oriental goods in the 
world. 

Congressman Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, addressed an audience of 1500 per- 
sons at Lexington on Monday. His 
friends were greatly disappointed because 
only fifty women were present, several 
hundred having been expected. These 
few were drawn largely by curiosity, and 
are not to be classed among his sup- 
porters. 

On Aug. 8, Misses Willard and Gordon 
left Twilight Park to attend the W. C. T. 
U. camp-meeting of Vermont, near Rut- 
land. This is the only engagement they 
have made before the autumn conven- 
tions of Iowa, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The unveiling of the Chautauqua and 
Children’s fountains is fixed for Sept. 28, 
when the Chicago welcome will be given 
to Miss Willard in Willard Hall. 

The Berkeley School has rapidly grown 
in favor with those families who believe 
in educating their daughters the same 
way as their boys, and during the last 
two years the attendance of girls has 
very nearly equalled that of the boys. Of 
twenty-nine graduates in the high school 
department last June, fourteen were 
young ladies, and of the eight grammar 
school graduates, four were girls. Smith, 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, Boston University 
and the University of New York, all re- 
ceived contributions, as well as Harvard, 
Brown and Technology. 

Mrs. Lilian Cole Bethel, the Par- 
liamentarian, has just completed a cir- 
cuit of several cities in California, giving 
drills in Parliamertary Law. She visited 
San Francisco, Oakland, Stockton, San 
Jose, Santa Cruz, Saratoga, Winters and 
Sisson, giving drills in each. She was 
invited by the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to give the drills in San Francisco, 
and the lessons proved so popular that 
she has been urged to give them the third 
time. In September she will fill engage- 
ments in Denver and Boulder City, Colo- 
rado. : 

Miss Mary Cooke lately made the 
ascent of Long’s Peak in Colorado, 14,- 
271 feet high. The last two miles of the 
climb had to be made on foot, the final 
mile through snow between two and 
three feet deep, in which the travellers 
sank above their knees at almost every 
step. Most of the men in the party 
gave up and turned back, but Miss Cooke 
and the guide kept on to the summit. 
An experienced mountain-climber said 
he thought he knew something about 
ascending mountains, but this was be- 
yond anything he had yet encountered. 
Women have made the ascent of Long’s 
Peak before, but seldom when there was 
s0 much snow on the ground. 





AMUSEMENTS, 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rice & Haraw and 
CuaRLes FroaMan t Props. and Managers. 


Opening of the Fourth Regular Season 
SATURDAY EVENING, Aug. 25th. 
First production on any stage of 
The New Comedy drama, 


Young America. 


A story of Love and Adventure by WitiiaMm 
Young, author of ‘The Rajah,” 
“Ganelon,”’ etc. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 











Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F, ATKINSON ............... s++ Manager. 
Week beginning Monday, Aug. 27. 
THE QUEEN OF COMEDES, 
JANE. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Next week—THE SPAN OF LIFE. 








New Business for Women 


Some years since I published in the 
Woman's JournnaAL @ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, quiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 


HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 Williams St., New York. 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Boston, U.S. A. 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman’s P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 











KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 
The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 
Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Kuitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we aro glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NorWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


NSI T on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 

Write us for samples and catalogue. 

KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 

Canton Junction, Mass 


CLOSING SALE 


OF COTTON SHIRT WAISTS 
At a Great Reduction 


FROM THE REGULAR PRICE, 


—AaT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


42442 TEMPLES PLAC ZB. 
Miss Fisk prefers this sale to carry- 











ing the Walsts to another season. 
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JOY AND PAIN. 


BY HENRY COYLE. 


If there were never any storm or rain, 
Fair days would cease to be so rare and sweet; 
It is when fainting on the dasty street 
We mind us of the woods; ah! then we fain 
Would rest among the shadows once again. 
We long for winter; when the wild storms beat 
Upon our heads we pine for summer’s heat; 
There is no joy without some loss or pain. 
To take life as we find it is the art 
Of living well. Ah! let us not forget, 
Though life be dark to-day, there may be yet, 
When summer comes, much joy for each sad 
heart. 

Perhs ps God sends us trouble as a test, 
To see if it will prove us at our best. 

— Boston Transcript. 





ASLEEP UPON THE GRASS. 


BY ELIZA WOODWORTH. 


Upon the warm and fragrant grass I lay; 

Above me towered the whispering maple tree 

(Whose voice, when storms march past, is like 
the sea), 

And round me was the throng of summer day : 

Thin gnats, and dusk ephemera at play; 

Tossed yellow butterfly and banded hee; 

The large-eyed robins came and looked at me, 

Then briskly hopped, content, about the brae; 

Wee, swinging spiders slid down mist-threads, 
nigh; 

Grim, hurried ants across my palm would pass 

The shortest way, and lady-bugs, unshy; 

Beetles came close, with backs like hammered 
brass, 

For fear had left the elves that walk or fly— 

They said, She is asleep upon the grass. 

—Scribner’s. 
—_— -~ —~@r- — —_— 


EBB-TIDE. 


From hour to hour the tide drops down, 
With lessening force the current flows, 

The shelving banks are bare and brown, 
And narrower yet the river grows, 

And where its broadest flood was spread, 
Shines slender as a silver thread. 


Left high upon the shingly shore, 
The vessel lies with slanting keel, 
Till all around her bull once more 
The slow returning waters steal 
And lift and bear her, fast and far, 
To where the fuller currents are. 


So we, whom Fortune's ebbing waves 
Have left upon a barren beach, 

Whose hopes are laid in nameless graves, 
Whose jvys are passed beyond our reach, 

May patient wait, subduing pain— 

The tide that ebbed must flow again. 


And as it deepens—lo! the bark 

Of life, with all its good and ill, 
Shall rise upon the waters dark ; 

Its prow shail lift, its sails shall fill, 
And, borne by currents strong and free, 
Glide onward to the shoreless sea. 


——_+o—___—__ 
JOANNA. 


BY KATHARINE HINKSON. 


Where I first saw Joanna was in the 
draper’s shop of a stagnant little country 
town, a place storied enough for a hun- 
dred towns, small and great. The shop 
was hung with shawls, and cheap shoddy 
prints and linseys, so that in the dark, one 
could scarcely see Joanna’s bright head 
at first, as one came blinking out of the 
daylight; the shop was sunk a step or 
two below the street. 

She was a big, generously built, band- 
some girl. Her hair, twisted in splendid 
coils, was of that pale color which is as 
much silver as gold; her face, with its 
regular, large features, was suffused with 
a healthy color; she looked at us from 
large gray eyes, clear as an agate and as 
hard. 

Our business was to make some small 
purchase of a basket, if we could find one, 
to carry home a specimen of the town’s 
manufacture of rough, red pottery. 
Joanna assisted us in this to the best of 
her power, and then some remark about 
the slowness of business brought down 
upon us a perfect avalanche of explana- 
tion. Joanna had little to do at that 
moment ; indeed, for the hour or more we 
conversed with her, her customers were a 
small child for a halfpenny spool, and a 
girl who came back, repenting a purchase 
and wanting the money restored. With 
these Joanna dealt summarily, and came 
back to the chat she was apparently eager 
for. She set us a couple of chairs be- 
tween the lines of shawls, and leant for- 
ward herself, with her arms akimbo, on 
the narrow counter. Eers was a discourse 
on the Irish Land Laws, the relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant, the deteriora- 
tion in the condition of the Irish poor, 
with divergences to the general subject of 
labor, the cause of strikes, and a great 
many other things. We were well con- 
tent to listen. The girl was extraor- 
dinarily well-informed and intelligent, 
The soft brogue was musical. Also we 
were in the very midst of a disturbed and 
distressed district, and were both keenly 
interested. We sighed to each other as 
we went away, ‘‘Whata girl to inform an 
English tourist!” We were not English 
tourists, but a pair of Irish women, with a 
certain knowledge of the matter, though 








without Joanna’s illumination from with- 
in. 
We were both filled with admiration for 
the creature before us. For, in the excite- 
ment of her voluble talk, Joanna had 
grown brilliantly handsome. What a girl 
to be doling out farthing purchases in 
this melancholy, haunted little place, 
which was only tolerable because of the 
contrast to one’s ow vivid life far away 
in the world! As we talked, the wind 
lashed the sea-brown alders, and a dreary 
patter of dead leaves came down the 
street, where, at long intervals, a human 
footfall sounded. 

‘You will net always stay here,” Rosa 
said, with sudden sympathy. ‘You are 
saving your wages, no doubt, and will 
get away some day toa bigger place, be 
cause you are such a clever girl.” 

“Saving!” echoed Joanna, scornfully. 
“No, indeed, then! [f you knew what my 
wages were ’tis little you'd talk of sav- 
ing. And what for would I save? [am 
as happy here as if I went foreign to 
Dublin or Cork. What for would I go 
saving an’ roaming?” 

Rosa answered deprecatingly. ‘‘But a 
fine, handsome girl like you won’t spend 
all your life behind this poor little coun- 
ter? You will want a business of your 
own, and it is perhaps possible you might 
think of marriage.” ° 

‘‘ Marriage!” said the girl, almost 
fiercely. ‘*There’s not a man to be had 
here less nor three hundred pounds. Ano’ 
them ould shows of widowers, for there’s 
nothing else here. Why, if I ever could 
have under the sun three hundred pounds, 
is it on the like of them I’d spend it?” 

Her wailing Cork brogue ran out vehe- 
mently in her indignation. It was our 
first experience of the results of the Mun- 
ster match-making system. Rosa looked 
rather shocked ; I felt vastly amused. 

‘‘But, my dear,” said Rosa, ‘‘you are 
young and clever and handsome. There 
are many men in the world who would 
love you just for your own sake. Doyou 
only think of marriage in the way you 
have said, and not at all as a union in 
which you would be dearly loved and love 
in return?” 

‘‘Men and love,” said Joanna, emphat- 
ically; ‘‘I don’t set any store by them. 
People marries for love foreign in Dublin 
and Cork, not here. A friend of. mine 
married for love, and what came of it? 
*T was love fhey had to live on, no more. 
Och! he was the worthless stravager with 
his Jove. He brought her to live on his 
father as long as the ould man would let 
them, then, when they were turned out, 
he took her to America; but there was 
no place there for him, and his idle ways 
and hislove. And now they’re back, an’ 
draggin’ the devil by the tail for a livin’, 
and she supporting the great lazy sturk. 
Him an’ his love!” 

It is impossible to express the disdain 
with which Joanna used that little noun 
which has wrought such great havoc and 
turned to such great issue in this world of 
ours. She hammered out the word every 
time she spoke it, as if she was shattering 
the thing itself to atoms. She had drawn 
herself up till she looked like a tierce, 
handsome young Amazon, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes sparkling, her fingers 
pointing her contempt. 

Rosa looked as if she could scarcely en. 
dure these unnatural opinions in Joanna. 
Perhaps the girl saw she was shocked. 
At all events, her attitude suddenly re- 
laxed, her face and voice suddenly 
softened. 

‘* Deed,” she said, and you could hardly 
recognize her for the same girl, ‘*’ Tis not 
that I’d be saying love wasn’t good for 
married people. Who'd know what it is 
between husband and wife better than 
me, James O’Connell’s own sister! Look 
here, ladies,” she said, with another sud- 
den change of tone, ‘tye were talking 
about the evicted tenants. Well, if ye’d 
like to know one that has been through 
with it, I’ll take ye any Sunday to sce my 
own brother that ould Poltimore evicted. 
He’s under Major Hannay now, glory be 
to God! but ’tis long he and the wife and 
the little ones were in a cabin with the 
wet coming through the thatch, and only 
the black shadow of Barlass Hill for shel- 
ter against the north wind.”’ 

‘‘We’ll go gladly,” said Rosa for both 
of us. 

Joanna joined us at the hotel the next 
day about one o’clock. We had a rickety 
hotel-car, and a ragged driver in high 
spirits, who kept incessantly urging the 
little lean mare. We flew down hill and 
up hill at break-neck pace, but the urchin 
who was driving never relaxed his long 
whistle, which seemed perfectly madden- 
ing to the horse. However, as he left our 
entreaties unheeded, we soon got used to 
our flight through air. As we passed we 
scattered stones and flints freely from the 
road, set the hens screaming wildly, and 
made an occasional old woman at a cot- 
tage door lift up her hands in amazement. 

Agleesh, when we reached it, was a& 
poor little place enough, but an oasis of 





cultivation after Derry Moor. There we 
had seen the wide, boggy country trav- 
ereed by streams of water stained red 
with the iron washings; patches of par- 
tially reclaimed land were fast returning 
to bog-land; and we saw the remains of 
roofless cabins standing up here and there, 
black and smoke-dried. Joanna was an 
entertaining companion. She knew every 
man, woman and child along the road, 
and could tack a history to each. She 
pointed us out this and that evicted farm, 
and far away, under Barlass Mountain, 
made us see through our spy glass, as she 
called it, the huts of evicted tenants, 
hive-shaped, like the hut of a New Zealand 
aborigine. 

‘But, Joanna,” one of us said, ‘how is 
it that if your brother couldn’t pay rent 
to Colonel Poltimore he is able to pay for 
the land of this Major Hannay, who you 
say is of the old stock, and a kind land- 
lord?” 

For once Joanna’s loquacity seemed 
frozen. She answered sententiously, and 
with a vague flush. It was an answer 
that told nothing, and we felt that some- 
how we had presumed. There was an 
awkward silence for quite five minutes. 

Agleesh was an orderly little place, 
with tiny patches of fields, cropped, and 
in a wayto prosper. ‘The house was long 
and low, a house of three or four rooms, 
perhaps. The dungbill was out of sight 
at the back, and the place, though bare, 
as if they were newcomers, had a tidy 
look. As the car drew up at the house 
door, a pale, pretty young woman ran 
out. She had a baby in her arms, and a 
boy of two hid his shy eyes in her skirt. 
Following came her husband, a tall, 
young man, happy looking, but with a 
certain pallor and thinness as from late 
privation. We were welcomed with gen- 
uine courtesy and hospitality ; but Joanna 
seemed to disappear in her sister-in-law’s 
embraces and the kisses of ‘‘young Jem- 
mie.’ This scion of the house seemed to 
be a source of mingled pride and embar- 
rassment to Joanna. 

‘Quit hiding your face, you rogue,” 
she said, trying to disentangle the fat 
arms from about her neck. ‘*What’)l the 
ladies think of you at all, at all, for an 
upmannerly rogue?” 

It was a new light on Joanna. We felt 
a little out of it amid the enthusiastic 
affection of which she was the centre. 
We lingered, therefore, in ‘the room” to 
which Mrs. O’Connell presently conducted 
us to lay aside our wraps. A charming 
room it was, with the tiny window fram- 
ing purple Barlass, the gay patchwork 
quilt on the bed, and the perfect purity 
we had scarcely looked for. We con- 
cluded that we should have to re-make 
our impressions of Joanna. 

When we went down, at last, she was 
sitting at the tea-table, voluble as usual, 
and buttering hot potato-cakes as they 
came from the griddle. The father and 
mother were looking at her with pleased 
admiration; the placid baby lay on her 
extended knees; young Jemmie was 
standing by her skirt with an air of pro- 
prietorship. We had said to each other 
upstairs that the brother and his wife 
were of finer clay than Joanna, a judg- 
ment we afterwards thought upon re- 
morsefully. However, there was no 
doubt that the simple refinement and 
good-will written in the faces of the pair 
did not belie them. I have seldom spent 
a pleasanter evening than in that farm- 
house kitchen. It was cold enough to 
enjoy the big turf.fire; the tea and eggs 
and cakes were delicious, and served with 
a cleanliness that left nothing to be de- 
sired. Then James O'Connell, though 
slower-witted than the redoubtable Jo- 
anna, who often reminded him of this or 
that as he painstakingly elucidated for 
us the problem of landlord and tenant, as 
shown on the Poltimore estate, was a 
man of much intelligence, and a fair- 
mindedness which came of his extreme 
gentleness. He said very little of his 
own sufferings in the bleak winter of 
eviction, when the shelter for him and his 
was one of those conical huts under the 
lee of Barlass. 

“I wouldn’t live through it again, 
ladies,” he said, ‘‘not for a power. We 
carry the traces of it still, me an’ Mollie, 
and even littie Jemmie, the crature. But, 
thanks be to God, and another who'll be 
nameless !”—he lifted his eloquent eyes to 
Joanna—'sure it’s in heaven we are now, 
an’ God knows if we’d be as happy if 
we hadn’t had a taste of the other place.” 

The mystery of this speech was eluci- 
dated when Mrs. O’Connell took us to put 
on our hats. Joanna had gone out with 
her brother to see ‘ta bit that wanted 
drainin’.” Nothing had amazed us more 
in this extraordinary girl than the practi- 
cal knowledge and enthusiasm she 
showed about farming. We had left 
them to set forth upthe boreen. Joanna, 
with young Jemmie by her side, and with 
the baby clasped to her breast,suddenly, it 
seemed to us, had grown maternal. Mrs. 
O’Connell watched them forth with much 
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pride and tenderness, and then led the 
way to ‘‘the room.” 

We said something of Joanna’s clever- 
ness and beauty. Ae we did, a flush came 
up in her sister-in-law’s delicate face. 
In her excitement she became quite loud- 
voiced and assertive. 

‘‘Handsome she is an’ clever she is, 
ladies,” she said; ‘“‘but our Joanna’s 
better than ayther. She hates to be 
talked about, an’ if she was here would 
be the first to clap her hand over my 
mouth. She’ll never own it to any one 
that it was her bit of a fortune took us, 
as Jemmie says, out of hell and put us in 
heaven. She had three hundred pounds 
of her own that the ould man scraped 
and saved. He left Jemmic the land, but 
what good was it when the ould lord 
died, and Poltimore came in an’ riz the 
rint? When we were out there under 
Barlass she never mentioned to us what 
was in her heart. She came often, bring- 
ing the food and the clothes that was life 
to me and Jemmie—Jemmie that lay six 
months with a lung complaint, caught in 
that rotting place. An’ little Jemmie at 
the breast, and little Jo, God bless her! 
expected. But the day she could release 
her fortune, for the ould man had tied it 
up till she was twenty-one, she was off to 
Cork to a ’torney, an’ she said nothing to 
any One till she had bought the lease of 
Agleesh from Major Hannay. And one 
day, when Jemmie was that low that I 
feared he’d never lift his head again, she 
came marching in, and flung the lease on 


the quilt. ‘Get up, Jemmie O’Connell!’ 
she said, ‘your farm’s waiting for 
you.’ 


‘*And the next day we moved here; and 
from that hour Jemmie began to pick up 
life and hope. We’ve done finely since 
then, thank God; and Major Hannay, 
kind gentleman that he is, is, maybe, a 
trifle kinder to Jemmie than to another 
by raison of the good will he bears Jo- 
anna.” 

She stopped for breath, and then went 
on again more quickly. 

‘*Maybe ’tis shame to us for taking it,” 
she said, ‘‘but sure ’twas all done before 
we knew a word about it. The cruel 
thing was that Joanna’s match was 
nearly made with young Spelman of the 
mills beyond. He cried off quick enough 
when he heard where Joanna’s fortune 
was gone to. Joanna won’t speak of him 
now ; but I often think she'd a liking for 
him. Anyhow, he wasn’t fit for her, for 
he was rich enough to have taken her if 
he liked.”” She looked at us with a cer- 
tain trouble. ‘I’m often misdoubting,” 
she said, ‘that it’s right to have Joanna 
wearing out her days in Dunstable’s. 
Sure, Jemmie talks of repaying the debt 
we owe her, God bless her! but we’ll be 
old before that comes about. She seems 
happy and well,” she added, looking at 
us wistfully for corroboration. 

Outside the window Joanna’s voice rang 
out in emphatic assertion on some dis- 
puted point. She had young Jemmie by 
the hand, and her brother strolled by her, 
peacefully, his two hands clasped behind 
his back. 





‘“*He’s picking up wonderfully,” said | 
his wife, her eyes passing Joanna to lin- 
ger on her husband’s face; ‘‘but there's 
no doubt Joanna saved his life. Dr. 
Rogers said so; he said it was the damp | 
of Barlass Moor was killing him, but I | 
knew it was the heart-break.” 

We assured her that we thought Joanna 
was happy, aud well quit of young Spel- 
man. While she was at Agleesh she cer- 
tainly seemed full of a vicarious happi- 
ness. As we drove away she leant across 
the well of the car. 

‘‘Now, there’s love for you,” she said, | 
triumphantly, ‘tan’s that’s the love i be 
lieve in. There’s many a one talks of love | 
before marriage. It’s myself doesn’t be- 
lieve init then. ’Tis all lies an’ deceivin’ | 
—so it is. Sure, I’d rather be behind th 
counter at Dunstable’s all my life lony 
than believe some that comes smelling 
after money-bags. A woman’s hear 
ought to be worth more than even three 
hundred pounds.” 

They were the first words approaching 
sentiment we had heard from Joanna. 
Rosa and I looked at each other sympa 
thetically, having a clue to their mean 
ing. A week later we left Y——, and 
since have heard no more of Joanna.— 
Good Words. H 








WORK OF THE DEACONESSES. 

At Ocean Grove, N. J., July 7, the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society and 
the National Deaconesses’ Convention 
met. Bishop Bowman of the M. EK. 
Church presided at the morning sessivn. 

Dr. E. H. Stokes, president of the Oc: an 
Grove Association, delivered an address uf 
welcome, in which he expressed his appre- 
ciation of the work the Deaconesses were 
accomplishing. He called them “runners 
for the Lord.” 

Mrs. Fisk, of New York, widow of the 
late General Clinton B. Fisk, responded. 
Mrs. Fisk is president of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society, and gave an 
interesting account of its work. 

Bishop Bowman followed with an ad- 
dress on the Deaconess movement in vari- 
ous cities of America, and the work this 
organization was accomplishing. Hehad 
examined the Deaconesses’ work in St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, Amsterdam, 
and many other places, and found that 


| they were doing good that could be done 


in no other way. He regarded it as a 
providential movement, and hoped the 
day would come when men would be so 
combined, for there was work that men 
could do better than women, just as the e 
was work that women could do better than 
men. He believed that if there had been 
deaconesses and deacons at Pullman there 
would not have been such scenes there. 
The Conferences of the Methodist Church 
were in sympethy with the Deaconess 
movement. 

Miss Boswell, a Deaconess of Philadel- 
phia, gave an interesting account of the 
home missionary work in the city of 
Brotherly Love, where they now have a 
Home. In this Home the lonely immigrant 
girl is received until she can obtain a sit- 
uation, and is made to feel she has friends 
in a strange land. 

Miss Hathaway, of Buffalo, told of the 
work in that city. 

Miss Gadis, of Detroit, Mich., gave 
tome good reasons why Deaconesses 
should wear a costume. First, it was 
economical, and it was a great rest to have 
the question of what to wear settled. 
Then it was a protection, and there were 
many other reasons why the Deaconess 
dress should be worn. 

In the afternoon a special Deaconess’ 
meeting was held in Thornley Chapel. 

Mrs. Wm. Burris, of Washington, led 
the devotional exercises. 

The evening session was held in the 
new Auditorium. Bishop Walden pre- 
sided and made a brief address. 

The anniversary was continued the next 
day. Deaconesses were in attendance 
from all parts of the United States. 

Mrs. Henry M. Teller, wife of the U. S. 
Senator from Colorado, read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘The Alaskan Mission of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society.” 
This mission was established at Unalaska, 
one of the Aleutian Islands, in 1891. 
Professor Zuck and his wife have been in 
charge. There are now twenty-three 
pupils ; thirty more have made application 
to enter, but cannot be received for lack 
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ofroom. The U. 8. Government has given 
the mission 160 acres of land for a school 
site, provided a building is erected on it at 
once. Many are planning to get this 
valuable property out of the hands of the 
Missionary Society, and will do so unless 
a building is erected within a year. 

Mrs. Lillie B. Mendell, of the Newark 
Conference, pointed out the different 
homes of the Missionary Society on a 
large map, which hung over the plat- 
form. 

Mrs G. M. P. Wells, of Trenton, spoke 
of supporting ministers and missionaries 
on the frontiers and in mission homes. 
The society sends clothing, bedding, car- 
pets and canned goods. It sent out last 
year over $100,000. 

Mrs. Rust, of Cincinnati, spoke on 
‘Sabbath Observance.” 

At the afternoon session Miss Anna C. 
Ruddy, a missionary among the Italians 
in New York, made an interesting ad- 
dress. The Italian mission had just re- 
ceived valuable property at Tivoli, .N 
Y., worth $50,000, which will accommo- 
date ninety-six girls. 

Mrs. T. D. Compton read a paper on 
**Mission Work in New York, East Con- 
ference.” 

Mrs. Carhart read a paper on ‘‘Mission 
Work in Brooklyn.” 

Mrs. John A. Sepel, of Brooklyn, read 
a paper on ‘‘Conference Organization.” 

Mrs. George Strobridge read a paper on 
“The Immigrants’ Home in New York.” 
Three little Italian girls from New York 
then sang. 

Mrs. Arter, of Cincinnati, daughter of 
the late Bishop Kingsley, spoke on ‘‘Liter- 
ature of the Society.” 

The meeting was largely attended. 
Chaplain C. C. McCabe delivered an elo- 
quent address on missio n work. 





MARRIED MISSIONARIES PREFERRED 

The Catholic World for May, 1894, had 
an article by the Rey. Clarence A. Wal- 
worth, a son of the late Chancellor Wal- 
worth, and for many years a Roman 
Catholic priest. Referring to an annual 
meeting of the American Board of Mis- 
sions, he says: 

The Standing Committee of the Board 
made a public report to the meeting, in 
which they recommended that thereafter 
all missionaries sent out to foreign mis- 
sions should be single and remain uomar- 
ried. . . . Hence the recommendation of 
the committee to employ only celibates 
in foreign missionary labor. 

This isa mistake. The document re- 
ferred to by Father Walworth was a pa- 
per read by a secretary of the American 
Board in 1842, the same having been ap- 
proved by the Prudential Committee. It 
was not a report, nor did it contain a 
recommendation. The object was to call 
attention to the subject of marriage by 
missionaries, presenting considerations, 
in view of which the family state need 
not be universal on their part, and sug- 
gesting an inquiry whether the proportion 
of married to unmarried men might not 
then have become unduly large. Criti- 
cism of those going to the foreign field in 
that relation which the Holy Writ 
pronounces honorabie in all, was distinct- 
ly disavowed. It was announced regard- 
ing men at the Missionary Rooms that, as 
relates to laborers abroad, 

They have supposed this institution to 
be conducive, in most cases, to their 
usefulness, as it certainly is to the pastor 
at home. 

So far from making any recommenda- 
tion, and least of all that ‘only celibates” 
be employed, the paper distinctly de- 
clared : 

It is not the design of the committee to 
do more than invite the attention of the 
board to the subject. 

As is usual at such meetings a commit- 
tee was then appointed, to which the 
document was referred, and which sub- 
sequently submitted a report consisting 
of one sentence, embodying the opinion 

That there are many missionary fields 
in which the efforts of single men may be 
expected to be the most unembarrassed 
and efficient ; that there are other stations 
in which the auxiliary labors of females 
may be considered as not only important 
but even essential to the most advanta- 
geous arrangement and the greatest suc- 
cess of missionary operations. 

The italics are found in the printed 
Teport. There is no question that the 
uniform sentiment of the board and of 
its Prudential Committee, from 1812 to 
the present time, has favored the marriage 
of its missionaries. Earlier as well as 
later editions of the ‘‘Manuals’’ for mis- 
sionary candidates have never contained 
dissuasives from entering into that rela- 
tion; but instead thereof have had sug- 
gestions touching the choice of compan- 
ions and the time of marriage. For a 
long while the following has found place 
in such manuals: 


It is very desirable that a missionary 


should be ‘married. The exceptions are 
rare. 


Practice has been conformable to the 





sentiment as above stated. Of more than 
two thousand missionaries (2066) sent 
out by the American Board in the course 
of over four-score years, only 78 of the 
927 men have remained unmarried, while 
over one hundred (106) wedded more 
than once.—N. Y. Independent. 
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SAN FRANCISCO WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


CALISTOGA, CAL., AUG. 8, 1994. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 





Iam much interested and pleased from | 
week to week, with the WOMAN’'s JOUR- | 


NAL. I wish there could have been more 


told in its pages of the late Woman’s | 


Congress in San Francisco. Many able 
articles were read and speeches made 
during the two days [ was in attendance. 
A very unfair report was made of it ina 
daily paper called The Examiner. The 
article I refer to was written by a lady 
calling herself ‘‘Annie Laurie.” From 
week to week she writes flings against 
woman in the Sunday edition of that 
paper. Her unfairness is increased by the 
fact that she sometimes tells what actu- 
ally took place, but gives an entirely 
erroneous construction. We trust the 
JOURNAL may long prosper. w. 
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A WOMAN PHYSICIAN IN AFRICA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


In your issue of July 14 was a letter 
with this statement: ‘*There is not a sin- 
gle woman doctor, of any nationality, on 
the whole continent of Africa!” This 
may have been true until recently, but 
not now. Dr. Rose A. Bower, sent out 
by the Woman’s Board of Missions (Con- 
gregational), and supported by the Young 
Ladies’ Societies, has gone to West Cen- 
tral Africa, and is probably now at her 
post. 

What is one among so many? It isa 
beginning, at least, and there will be 
more to follow. There are also highly 
educated women physicians in Turkey, 
and other countries of the Orient, not- 
withstanding the information received by 
your correspondent as regards Constanti- 
nople. 

There is not quite such an opportunity 
in the path of woman as that of the con- 
secrated woman physician in these Orien- 
tal countries. The ignorance is great, 
the medical practices are cruel, and the 
need is inexpressible. Dr. Karmarker, 
of India, has recently qualified herself in 
this country by a thorough medical edu- 
cation, and is already with her husband, 
also a physician, in medical practice in 
her native land. 

The missionary boards are finding out 
that there is no call more urgent than to 
relieve the physical sufferings of these 
poor women. 

LOUISE C. PuRINGTON, M.D. 
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A WOMAN’S SUGGESTION. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge suggested to 
Mr. Kipling the idea of writing children’s 
stories. She asked him one day if he 
would not like to try his hand at some- 
thing for St. Nicholas. He took to the 
idea at once—said that nothing would 
give him more pleasure than to be a St. 
Nicholas writer, as he had been brought 
up on that magazine; he and his sister 
used to fight for the first reading of it 
when it came to them out in India. But 
he had never written for children, and it 
would be something of an experiment; 
his first story, perhaps, would not be very 
good, the second would be better, and the 
third might be a real story. It turned 
out much as the author had predicted. 
The first two stories were printed and did 
not attract special attention (they are not 
included in the ‘‘Jungle Book’’); but the 
third was Rikki-tikki-tavi, and the fourth 
was that stirring tale of the dance of the 
wild elephants in the jungle, Toomai of 
the Elephants. In the past three months 
nearly 20,000 copies of these jungle 
stories, collected in book form, have been 
sold in England and America. 

—_———— +O 
GOOD ADVICE TO WOMEN VOTERS. 

J. Ellen Foster, in The Home and Flag 
for August, says: 

The first impulse of the average 
woman when she holds the ballot in 
her hands is to resolve and declare 
that she will cast an independent vote ;that 
she will not beled by any party ‘‘boss;” 
that she has ‘come into politics to elevate 
and purify it.”’ She must not forget that 
this Government is administered by party 
organizations, and that ordinary citi- 
zens can be of better service in well disci 
plined ranks than as *bushwackers. Thé 
occasions are extremely rare where inde 
pendent voting is a wise use of the elec 
tive franchise. This tendency to ind« 
pendent voting among women is dv 
to their unique position in the hom 
There woman acts as a unit; in theo: 
she is supreme in that little kingdor 
succeeding or failing according to t} 

urity of her motive, the perfection! 
ker ideal and the strength of her effo. 
When she becomes a voting citizen #& 








finds herself one of a heterogeneous mass 
of voters, clamoring for many men and 
many measures. As one of this mass, 
the value of her vote depends not alune 
on the quality of her citizenship, but on 
her wisdom in helping to secure the high- 
est attainable good. Sometimes this 
attainable good will be her ideal goud, 
sometimes it will be far beneath it; let 
her always remember that it is better to 
raise the whole people an inch than a few 
people a mile. volution, not revolution, 
is the philosophy of political reform; it 
| is the Divine plan of the uaiverse. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN UTAH. 
| Very enjoyable parlor meetings in the 
| interest of woman suffrage have been 
held at Mrs. Lucy B. Young’s, and at 
Mrs. Adella W. Eardley’s. Dr. Ferguson, 
Dr. Barney and other ladies made short 
addresses. 

Regular meeting of the Utah W. S. A. 
was held July 17, in the Fourteenth 
Ward Assembly Hall, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Elizabeth M. Price in the chair. 
President Elizabeth McFarlane referred 
to the parlor meetings held; much good 
might be accomplished this way. If 
women would talk and not be afraid of 
the mistakes they made, we should have 
more successful women speakers. 

Mrs. C. C. R. Wells thought the points 
made good, but many men thought dif- 
ferently, and, even if they knew their 
wives to be right, would not acknowledge 
it. Some of the very brightest women 
are the busiest; all in the family should 
be called upon to help, not expect the 
mother to drudge for all; in this way 
labor is made light and much more can be 
accomplished. If women voted, men 
would be more careful in their actions, 
because women will not vote for impure 
men. 

Maria Holt thought a mother’s influence 
over her sons could be felt in many ways. 
Teach your sons what is right, true, and 
virtuous, then, if they turn away, you will 
not be accountable. She did not believe in 
women being made household drudges, 
but sometimes circumstances come along 
over which no man hes control; then a 
true woman would be willing to stand by 
her husband and save ail the expense she 
could. 

Barbara Folsom had voted and hoped 
to vote again; she thought she would 
know more about it then. 

Frances Smith was in sympathy with 
this movement ; had always felt we should 
vote again; was glad that we were to be- 
come a State, and could not see how we 
could fulfil our destiny unless we did. 

President MacFarlane thought it had 
educated a number of women to have the 
franchise taken from them. 

Mary P. Silver read a piece entitled 
‘*Freedom was Queen.’”’ She thought our 
young lidies were getting ready to fill the 
places o! the older ones. 

Vice-?resident E. M. Price related an 
amusin; incident in regard to voting: the 
only tine she missed was when she had a 
severe 1eadache and felt too sick to go; 
‘but he husband told her she must go. 
Of cowse, that decided her that she would 
stay s home, and she did. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN WOMEN. 





Quincy, ILL., AuG. 11, 1894. 

Editcs Woman’s Journal: 

A'the regular meeting of the Woman’s 
Coucil of this city, held in July, the 
mos practically helpful paper of the 
yea, entitled ‘Individuality in Women,” 
was read by Dr. Abby Fox Rooney. 
Reent illness, which had given the 
wrer time to reflect on her own happy 
life and the influences essential in pro- 
meing that happiness, was the occasion 
ofhe paper. Delivered in a distinct and 
plasant tone, it was heard by everyone 
p2sent, and will be of great value, espe- 
cilly to the younger part of the audi- 
ece. 

I wish you might find space in your 
jurnal for that paper. It is in the line 
t the widely helpful work that you are 
oing. ELLA M. Patron. 
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The bicycle is becoming decidedly a 
‘actor in dress reform. Like many other 
ew ideas, the rational-dress bicycle 
clubs are Australian importations. The 
custom of men and women riding long 
distances attired very much in the same 
kind of costume, regardless of the sex of 
the wearer, is due to the wedding-trip 
fashions of the country. The bride 
and groom go on their honeymoon 
not in railway trains, but on bicycles. 
Should they temporarily abandon their 
wheels, no change of dress is deemed 
necessary. The Maoriland rational dress 
wedding party have been in Europe this 
spring, and are now on their way to the 
United States, having announced their 
intention of riding across the continent 
on bicycles. Their tour of the world is 
certainly one of the most unique ever 





dizzy and | felt sick all over. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 
No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 
Address onLY Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s JouRNAL OrPrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Independence Day for Women. 


How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 


Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


— ~>—— 








HOOD’S COMPLETELY CURES. 


“I was feeling very miserable. My 
food would distress me and my head was 
I had to lie 
down two or three times before I could do 
my morning work. I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and after using two or three 
bottles my health is perfect. I have no 
aches or pains and do my work for four 
in the family and do not get tired. Mrs. 
8S. D, Brock, 24 Orange Street., Chelsea, 
Mass. 
Hoop’s PILLs cure all liver ills. 











undertaken. 


OPIUM oggGine Habit Cured in Iu 
aySe o pay cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENG, Lebanon. oa.0 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 

FOR | Physicians ant Surgeons 
GRYRS | kates 

TUFTS COLLEGE 
For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

For particulars address, 

Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
ROTH BOSTON, MASS. 

Hon. Edward Avery,Presideat, 53 State 8. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 

74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2Iist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years’ 
graces course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora’ 

linical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 

ospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, X. D., 
Deak, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter 8 lst; ending May, 1894, 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Qu Labo: 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information ory to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted, 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 








ad Octob 








The doctor is largely eclectic in her tice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time Lae given wholly to city practice, 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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L. DoucLas 
1S THE BEST. 
S HO NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
94.350 FINE CALF& KANGAROD, 
$ Sonn SOLES. 
Re IRA FINSHENS 
$2,4].25 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES, 
LADIES: 


° Ss 
$28992 $1.75 
$32" Best DONGOL, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
>» W-L-DOUGLAS, 
~~ BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
















Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 





~The Yellow Ribhon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stone Biackwett, and Lucy 
E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
paid, 50 cents. 


Price, post- 
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THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 


ALBANY, ‘N. Y., AUG. 22, 1894, 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

“The hour to which New York suf- 
fragists have looked forward with both 
hope and dread for many months has 
passed. The vote upon our question has 
been taken in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

It signifies little what the nature of the 
amendment was upon which this vote was 
taken. It was in effect a vote upon 
woman suffrage pure and simple. The 
men who believed in equal rights, and 
who were strong enough in backbone 
to scorn the party whip, opposed the 
adverse report of the suffrage committee, | 
and were upon one side. Those upon the | 
other were men to whom politica! position | 
was more than principle, and who in no | 
case could be counted upon to record 
themselves in opposition to their party | 
leaders. These supported the committee’s 
report. It was the test vote, which showed | 
us who were our friends and who our | 
ememies. It was the vote which, had it 
been favorable, would have been the 
opening door to ultimate success, but 
which, unfavorable, was the turning of 
the key in the lock of the door already 
closed. It settled us. It showed us that 
there was no more to look for from the 
Convention, unless it should be some 
minor privilege granted without much 
discussion. 

But was it defeat? 

It seemed so, and that was the next 
day’s sensation, The headlines in the 
morning papers said that ‘‘WOMEN ARE 
Nor To Vore.” The newsboys around 
the doors of the Assembly Chamber 
shouted, ‘Woman suffrage murdered! !” 
But even the newsboys understood tbat 
our conservative opponents were enjoying 
the short triumph of an hour. One of 
these boys, when cornered and told that 
he was all wrong, waved his arm theatri- 
cally, and said: 

‘Ic dies to live again!” 

‘But it bas not died,’ we objected. 

“No, no!” he answered, with eager en- 
couragement, “it will be up all right 
next week.” 

But he went on shouting, ‘‘Woman 
suffrage murdered! !” 

Defeat? The idea is absurd. Put us 
back one year ago and it is easy to see 
that whatever the outcome of the Consti- 
tutional Convention vote, we have gained 
mightily. It is a simple example io 
arithmetic. Subtract woman suffrage in 
New York in the fall of 1893 from woman 
suffrage in New York in the fall of 1894. 
We have as remainder—what? The 
names and addresses of friends of the 
cause inevery county, almost every town- 
ship in the State, a large number of new 
political equality clubs, and an immeas- 
urable gain in public sentiment. We 
have had acampaign which, in the opinion 
of an experienced leader, is the most edu- 
cational one ever conducted. We have 
rolled up a monster petition indorsed by 
over 625,000 citizens. We have turned 
the Constitutional Convention into a 
woman suffrage meeting for four long 
evenings, and sixty loyal men have pub- 
licly identitied themselves with our move- 
ment. Can this be called defeat? 

The woman suffrage question has been 
the great one of the Convention. No other 
has approached it in interest. It seemed, 
when sitting in the sessions where it was 
discussed, that every man wished to 
speak upon it, and those who did so de- 
livered themselves with all the orator- 
ical power of which they were pos 
sessed. Even the great Elihu Root con- 
sidered it worth while to do his best in 
opposing it. 

During this discussion we learned that 
there were many fine men among the 
delegates. We tried to look at the Con- 
vention without prejudice, but we could 
not help seeing that the most broad- 
minded, the most trustworthy men were 
those upon our side. All honor to them! 
It required some courage to take a stand 
for the smerdment, because the president 
of the Convention, Mr. Choate, also Mr. 
Elihu Root, and other party leaders, were 
active in their opposition. We were led to 
believe that several men who voted against 
us secretly sympathized with our cause, 
and would have been glad to champion it 
had they dared. 

The brave leader of the woman suffrage 
forces was Mr. Edward Lauterbach, of 
New York, a man of eloquence and moral 
power. His speech, which opened the 
discussion, lasted one hour and twenty 
minutes, and was by far the finest yet 
heard in the Convention. He stood at the 
head of the middle aisle, where he com- 
manded the entire house. Friends and 
foes alike listened with spell-bound atten 
tion. There was not a sound—scarcely a 
movement. It wasa different scene from 





that on the last evening, when Mr. 
Goodelle, of Syracuse, chairman of the 





Suffrage Committee, presented his adverse 


To the Younger Cooks, 


the beginners in the art of bread and 
cake making, there is no aid so 


great, no assistant 


Royal Baking Powder. 


leavening agent 
Do not 
make a mistake by experimenting 
with any other. 


It is the perfect 


and makes perfect food. 


YAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 6T., NEW-YORK. 


gathered in the smoking-room, where 
they laughed and talked so loudly as to 
be heard at the other end of the Assembly 
Chamber. The delegates in the room did 
not hesitate to converse or to move about. 
Several times it was necessary for the | 
president to bring down his gavel and 
command silence. There were many who 
sanctioned Mr. Goodelle’s sentiments, but 
they were held by no personal power as 
he uttered them. Compare the two 
men, and one does not wonder: Lauter- 
bach, eloquent, chivalrous, philanthropic ; 
Goodelle, half hearted, designing, am- 
bitious. We were proud that it was Mr. 
Lauterbach who represented us, and not 
the other. 

This gentleman’s beautiful wife sat 
always near him, and as he went back 
and forth upon the business which de- 
volved upon him as leader, he frequently 
stopped to consult with her. She fol- 
lowed the discussion with intense inter- 
est, and applauded enthusiastically when 
she was pleased. 

Other members proved our sincere | 
friends. Judge Mirabeau L. Towns, of | 
Brooklyn, we first knew asanenemy. [It | 
was reported that he had Mr. Choate’s | 
consent to make a speech upon substi- | 
tuting the word ‘female’ for the word 
‘‘male” in the Constitutioa, on the ground 
that men could devote themselves with 
more single heartedness to their business 
if they did not have to be bothered with 
politics. . Men had always carried the 
burden of Government, he urged; now it 
was time for the women to take their 
turn. Our friends considered that ridi- 
cule was to be dreaded, and Mr. Towns 
was looked upon as one of our worst ene- 
mies. But the foe became a friend before 
he had made the speech, and when it was 
made the lances were cast not aé us, but 
for us. Judge Towns met with an acci- 
dent a few weeks before the discussion, 
and had just returned to the Convention. 
He carried his arm, which had been 
broken, in a sling. As he spoke on the 
third evening, he completely forgot the 
newly-knit bones, and while we who re- 
membered them shivered with apprehen- 
sion, he waved out his sentiments with 
the injured member as forcibly as of old. 
At the close of his speech, Judge Towns 
delivered some doggerel lines, which 
made the leaders of the opposition wince 
and everybody else laugh. 

Judge William Q. Titus, of New York, 
proved himself a valuable friend, not 
only by his speech, but by canvassing 
the Convention beforehand for votes. 
Mr. Augustus Frank, of Warsaw, also 
aided by canvassing. Mr. Frank voted 
against woman suffrage twenty-seven 
years ago, and it gives him satisfaction 
now to ally himself with its advocates 
through practical service. Judge Moore, 
of Plattsburgh, was a good friend, who 
never failed to say the word that might 
help us. Mr. McKinstry, of Fredonia, 
and Mr. Deane, of Jamestown, were 
others. One can not name them all, 
though one would like to. 

Mr. Dickey, of Newburgh, had by him 
his two young daughters on the evening 
of the vote. He supplied them with 
members’ lists, and they kept a careful 
record of ayes and noes. In the three- 
minute speech allowed each delegate be- 
fore voting, Mr. Dickey announced that 
he wished woman suffrage because he had 
a wife and three daughters. ‘‘You see 
what a pull we five will have at the 
polls,” he said, ‘‘when they can vote as 
well as I.” Mr. Dickey is one of the 
strong men of the Convention, and we 
are always glad to hear his voice. Mr. 
Cassidy, of Havana, who was one of our 
valiant supporters, created a breeze be- 











fore giving his vote by bringiog up 
against Mr. Choate one of his past utter- 


so helpful, as the 





ances, bearing upon the matter under 
consideration. 

**t have heard it declared,’ said Mr. 
Cassidy, ‘that the president of this Con- 
vention does not believe in suffrage for 
women. Gentlemen, I repudiate this as- 
sertion. In the New York Sun of Feb- 
ruary 9 is reported a speech made by him 
before a Working Women’s Associatio-, 
in which he says: 

‘***There is no more logical reason why 
a woman should receive unly half a man’s 
wages for work done as well as any man 
could do it than there is why she should 
not be allowed to vote. [Here the gavel 
came down with cuick severity, but Mr. 
Cassidy went on.} Although woman, in 
the bright realms of art and literature, 
has largely swep; away the unfair dis- 
crimination in manual labor, the old un- 
just oppression of sex remains.’” 

Not a moment’s grace was allowed. 
The three minutes were up, and because 
he was not on the right side to receive 
favors, Mr. Cassidy was not allowed to 
say the few words in conclusion which he 
wished to do. Just how Mr. Choate felt 
at this juncture we could ouly surmise. 

Judge Nelson Smith, of New York, in 
his three minutes, gave the Preamble to 
the Constitution as in his opinion it ought 
to be read. It began: ‘*We, one half the 
people of the State of New York, grate- 
ful to Almighty God for the sub‘ection 
of the other half, and for our own free- 
dom, etc.” 

Every argument in favor of equality 
for women was brought forward during 
the four evenings. We had only to sit 
back and see how our champions ceported 
themselves. Even Miss Anthony could 
do no more. 

Our opponents upheld their cawe with 
great fervor, but their reasons nade a 
queer jumble. They told us that w: were 
queens of the home, and that we hould 
lose the position and our charmingfemi- 
nine attributes if we went to the dolls. 
They said that we made every hme a 
little heaven, that we were anges on 
pedestals, and that they worshippe: us, 
but that home would be no more,and 
that the angels would fall if we vted. 
And then they said that we were beter 
off in the law than men were now. ‘hey 
said we had every privilege in educatn, 
in business, in professions that men hd, 
and that we ought to be satisfied. Tey 
said that they knew better than we lid 
what we wanted, and that they must sve 
us from ourselves. 

Mr. Cookinham, of Utica, was te 
most offensive of several delegates wo 
undertook to talk down the petition, 
He said that the name of a certai 
individual was repeated three times upa 
two pages. It turned out to be that of 
Utica clergyman. One of the ladies tele 
graphed him the next morning, and asket 
how many times he had signed the 


ming up, duplication is unavoidable, but it 
is not possible that it exists to such an 
extent. The names that are repeated 
may well stand for some of the thousands 
that would have signed had they been 
given an opportu nity. 
Another charge made by Mr. McClure 
in the Convention and by reporters in the 
public press is that the women at Albany 
have been aggressive and disagreeable in 
their lobbying. On the other hand, they 
have been criticised for not doing enough 
of that kind of work. Their own view 
has been that in the end they would gain 
by maintaining a perfectly dignified atti- 
tude, and they have doneso. But it was 
impossible to escape censure. What 
would be passed by as a natural conver- 
sation between men was observed and 
dubbed “lobbying” if a woman was en- 
gaged in it. 
Mrs. Blake, in her weekly letters, has 
given the facts of most importance about 
the discussion, and I will not repeat them. 
I have aimed to send you some of the gos- 
sipy details for which she would not have 
time. But my letter is already growing 
too long. There is so much to say. I 
wished to tell of the members’ wives who 
attend the Convention, and who are often 
woman suffragists. Some of these ladies 
saw their husbands vote against them last 
Wednesday night. One who was greatly 
interested did not know until the vote was 
taken upon which side her husband stood. 
She listened with intense excitement, 
which cu)minated in joy when she heard 
him vote for suffrage. 
I wished also to say something of the 
devotion of the leading officers of our 
State association who have stayed in Al- 
bany since the opening of the Convention. 
Mrs. Greenleaf, its president, has proved 
herself a woman in ten thousand, and we 
owe her love, loyalty and gratitude. 
Also we are indebted to her noble hus- 
band, Colonel Greenleaf, who shared the 
sacrifice of her absence from home, and 
who upheld her in the work with con- 
stant sympathy. Mrs. Almy and Miss 
Mills are likewise deserving of apprecia- 
tion for their unremitting interest in labor. 
And there is our dear and honored ‘‘Aunt 
Susan,” who has given her counsel and 
occasional presence, as well as a magnifi- 
cent address before the Suffrage Commit- 
tee. We women are so used to being 
grateful to her that to receive this one 
service more only intensifies a habit of 
our lives. But for her and for others like 
her, who labored to produce the first 
pages, there would be a different sort of 
chapter to record to-day. 
ISABEL HOWLAND. 





COLUMBIA THEATRE.—The sale of seats 
for the first performance of “Young 
America,” the new comedy-drama, which 
will open the fourth regular season at the 
Columbia Theatre on this Saturday even- 
ing, Aug. 25, began last Thursday, and 
Treasurer Lothian will probably be kept 
busy filling out-of-town orders from sev- 
eral of the first-nighters who make it a 
rule to attend the opening nights of this 
popular theatre. 
— 


Do you have headache, dizziness, 
drowsiness, loss of appetite, and other 
symptoms of biliousness? Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla will cure you. 





LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the SprinG Sty Es can do so b 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 
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woman suffrage petition. He answere 
immediately, ‘‘Once.” As the name was 
written plainly three times one may draw 
what inference he chooses. Mr. Cookin- 
ham attempted to belittle the Grange 
memorial, which was passed at the State 
Convention and represented 50,000 men 
and women. He held out the paper con- 
temptuously, and said that was all they 
had to show for their 50,000, and then 
added that he happened to know about 
the meeting that passed it—‘‘merely a 
little gathering of farmers,” he said (as 
if grangers were of any other business). 
He ignored the fact that it was a dele- 
gated body. 

Mr. McKinstry, who is closely con- 
nected with the State Grange, anewered 
this attack the next day. Mr. Cookin- 
ham declared that tens of thousands of 
names were duplicated on the petition. 
Since different bodies have appealed, and 
all have been added for the final sum- 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism. 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 

reference to the efficacy of the 

Cure. 

onsultations and correspondence 

confidential. 


For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
aRoom 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


I WANT A LADY fora partner. Must have 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Will guarantee to con. 
vince you that you can make twenty per cent. 
on your investment, and absolutely control your 
own money. Ido not want your money, only your 
assistance and honest co-operation in a colony +n. 
terprise. My reason i« that I have lost faith in my 
fellowmen. Can give you all the references you 
want. Addrss Box 34, Harold P.0O., Los 
Angeles Co., Cal, 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of Tok WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





enemies cicisuenineinsieneeimaemenseansinammaiitemie ates 

WANTED.—Will young women who are think- 
ing, like myself of applying for positions as teach. 
ers in Foreign Mission Schools, please write me. 
Address, WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. 





Notice.—I desire to find a situation in a smal) 
family for a perfectly trustworthy American 
woman, where her little boy, two years old, will be 
received with her, Wages $1.50 a week. No ob. 
jection tothe country. Address: Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, Magnolia,Mass. N. B. No postals answered, 








The Woman’s Journal Pariors,3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use o camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
tg: guia Bosom cel 


Session of 1894—95 opens in October, 
1894, and will continue seven months. 











Iustructions by lectures, recitations, clinical teach 
ing and practical demonstrations. Operations and 
clinics in the Cincinnati Hospital open to women stp - 
dents. Excellent clinical facili les are furnished by 
the Presbyteria : Hospital, situated on same grounds 
with the college. 

For announcements, giving particulars of the 
course, and requirements for admission, addrers Dr. 
a M. Withrow, Dean, 30) W. Seve: th St., Cincinnat!. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all. 
places where room space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


—— 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON. 
Next door to Washington Street. 
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